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ANGRY AT “PA.” 


“Take it all in all, I think me and pa Baxter 
have got along well as most folks and mebbe a 
littie better in the forty-five years that we've been 
one,” said old Mrs. Baxter to a neighbor who 


noon. “I guess | never was much angrier at pa 
than I was the day they had the big celebration 
over in Winfield two weeks ago. I aint got 
fairly over it yet.” 

“Why, what did Mr. Baxter do?” 

«*Well, he didn’t really do anything intentional, 
but it was mighty aggravating all the same. You 
see he couldn't go to the celebration. He'd a lot 
of hay out and it looked rainy, and he felt that 
he must get that hay in whether or no, but he 
was bound I should go to Winfield, and I was 
glad of the chance. 

«You know my sister Myra lives over there and 
I'd. planned to go with her and we'd have a 
pleasant time together. 

“I got a nice dinner for pa and the hired 
man to take to the field with them, and was ready 
to start on the eight o'clock train. You know it’s 
only about ten minutes’ walk from here down to 
the station. Pa, he started away from the house 
about seven, and the last thing he said to me was 
to be sure and lock up the house before I left, 
which I'd have done anyhow, because there are 
so many tramps around here. 

“Well, I guess "twas about twenty minutes of 
eight when I was ready to start and I thought I’d 
go then and walk slow to the station, so’s not to 
get all het up, for it was a warm mornin’ and I 
had on my black silk, and you know how warm 
black silks are in the summer-time.”’ 

‘Dreadful,’ agreed the neighbor, briefly. 

“Yes, they are, but I wore mine because of 
Myra; she puts on a good deal of style since she 
went to Winfield to live. I knew she’d want 
me to wear my black silk, though I'd ruther have 
wore my lawn. Well, I went round and locked 
every door and window and went out ‘by the 
kitehen door and put the key under the step for 
pa. Then I started round the house toward the 
road and as 1 passed the south end of the house 
I noticed. the outside cellar doors open, and thinks 
I to myself: 

“Pll just run down and get a dozen or so of 
nice fresh eggs and carry over to Winfield to 
Myra,’ for I had my hand-bag with me and not a 
thing in it but an extry hankercher, the day bein’ 
so Warm. 

“You know our cellar is in two rooms, and the 
eggs was over in the north room along with the 
milk. When I got down there I found one of 
my milk-pans uncovered, and no cover handy for 
it, so 1 reckon four or five minutes passed before 
I'd got the eggs and started to leave the cellar, 
and then, Mis’ Bailey, what do you think I 
found ?”” 

“I’m sure I aint the least idea.” 

“I found them outside cellar doors closed and 
loeked !"” 

“Why, how you talk! 

“Pa.” 

**He did ?” 

‘Indeed he did. I reckoned he was out in the 
hay-field, but it seems he’d stopped at the barn to 
mend some harness and had then come back 
to the house to see if everything was all right. 
Seein’ the cellar doors open he supposed I’d gone 
off and left ’em so, and he jest shut and locked 
‘em with the padlock and went right off to the 
hay-field, a quarter of a mile away !”” 

“And you couldn’t get out ?”* 

‘How could 1? I’d locked the door at the head 
of the cellar stairs and the key was in the lock on 
the other side and there’s iron bars on the outside 
of the cellar windows.”’ 

‘What did you do?”’ 

“Do? What could Ido? I got angry, for one 
thing, after I screeched ‘Pa! pa!’ until I was 
hoarse. You know our house sets so far back it 
was of no use to try to make any one hear me out 
to the road. I never was so angry at pa in all 
my life. Oh, I was so put out!” 

‘How did you get out ?”’ 

“T never got out at all for hours and hours! I 
just set there on a wash-tub, in that dark, damp 
cellar, in my best bonnet and black silk, the most 
provoked woman! I could have shook pa with a 
real relish! And yet it was perfectly natural for 
him to do what he did. And there he was 
workin’ away out in the hay-field and thinkin’ I 
was having a gay time over in Winfield instead 
of running the risk of gettin’ my death of rheuma- 
tism in that damp cellar. 


Who'd done that ?”’ 


“T reckon I'd stayed there until the men come | 


home at night, only about two o'clock pa hap- 
pened to cut his leg with a scythe, and was 
obliged to-come to the house to get some rags to 
bandage it, and he let me out; but of course it 
was too late to go to Winfield then. 

**T could see that pa wanted to laugh, but I was 
so angry he didn’t dare to, but I watched him on 


| his way back to the field and I could-tell from his | 

shoulders that he was laughin’ to himself. But | 
he didn’t dare to laugh before me, and I can tell 
| you that J didn’t laugh over it for a week and 
| more.” Bethe Ms 


7 
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HASTY JUDGMENTS. 

At a clinical lecture at the London Hospital, 
Sir Andrew Clark was cautioning the students 
against hasty ‘‘prognosis,’’ or forecast of the 
progress of disease, especially in the case of 
patients suffering from affections of the heart, | 
|and by way of enforcing the lesson related an 
anecdote of a house-governor of that very hospital, 
a clergyman about to be married. 
| One day, shortly before the happy event was to 








| insured.”” 
| He took the necessary steps at once, but at the 
| end of the medical examination the doctors said, 
| We cannot accept you.” 
“Cannot accept me!’’ exclaimed the astonished 
applicant. ‘‘Why not?’ 
‘“‘We would rather not say.” Sd 
been ill in my life. What do you mean?” 
“Well, if you will have it, you have heart 
disease.” 
‘‘Heart disease? How long shall I live ?” 
The doctors were silent. 
“Shall I live for six months ?”’ 
“Oh, yes, you may do that.” 


broken 0 
the hospital saying that as he could not live more 
| than six months he withdrew his application for 
| rooms in which to live with his wife. 

| «Poor fellow,” said the committee among them- 
selves, ‘‘we must superannuate him; and as he 
has only six months to live, we will let him have 
| his full pay.” 

| So said, so done. And—continued Sir Andrew 
|—on that full pay he lived comfortably for more 
| than fifty years. 
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AFFECTIONATE HORSES. 


A French cavalry officer relates that a horse of 
| his company, which was quite old but full of 
| mettle, by the wearing away of his teeth became 
|unable to chew his hay and corn. In this 
condition he was fed for two months by two 
other horses, one on each side of him. 


be | drew hay from the rack, which they | 
partially masticated and placed before their aged 
companion. They did the same with the oats, 
which they ground very fine between their teeth. 
This was often witnessed by a whole company of 
cavalry officers and men. 

Another strong case of affection between horses 
was that of a Hanoverian horse, which with his 
companion had served through the Peninsular 
War. They had drawn the same cannon, and 
had been inseparable companions in many battles. 
One of them was at length killed. 

The survivor was picketed out, as usual, and 
his food brought to him; but he refused to eat, 
became restless, and constantly looked about in 
search of his companion. Although surrounded 
by other animals of his kind, he took no notice of 
them, and finally died of starvation, never 
touching food after he lost his associate. 


* 
> 





REMARKABLE WATER-SPOUTS. 


A very beautiful example of the eddies which 
sometimes form in the air, along the meeting-place 
of invisible currents, was observed between Nice 
and Antibes in July, by M. Naudin of the French 
Academy of Sciences. 

The wind had been blowing steadily from the 
west, but it suddenly veered and began blowing 
from the east. The line of junction between the 
two currents of air was almost immediately 
indicated by the simultaneous appearance of four 
water-spouts ranged in a straight row. Each 


| University, in New England, or any special information 


|The Bridge Teachers’ Agency secures 


| take place, his intended father-in-law said to him, 
had come in with her sewing to spend the after- | ‘You have no money; you must get your life | 


| Prepares boys 
‘‘But,”’ said the house-governor, ‘‘I have never | 


arvard, 
life. Elementary Classes for Young. Boys. 
| ries. F. B. 


The “———— went home, and the match was | 
. Then he wrote to the committee of | 


| of home reading. 





marked the spot where an atmospheric eddy had 
been formed, like those to be seen where currents 
of water are flowing in opposite directions. Into 
the partial vacuum formed by the whirling air the 
water of the sea was drawn up in a beautiful 
translucent stem. The water-spouts slowly drew 


broke on the hills bordering the shore. 

Water-spouts are not infrequently seen in 
groups, or rapidly following one another, but it is 
rare that such an array of them as that witnessed 
by M. Naudin is on exhibition. 
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FOREIGN TRANSLATION. 


English and American names are often strangely 
misconstrued by foreigners. Two instances have 
recently been recorded, which are the more 
amusing from the fact that ignorance was pieced 
out by such clever guesswork. 


A certain Mr. Wright, of Wilkesbarre, was 
registered at Venice, by some one who had seen 
his name, as “‘Signore Wright, Kilkes, Barre.’ 

Another Englishman at Rome was surprised to 
receive an invitation addressed to the ‘‘Illustrissime 
Varanti Solezer.”’ 

This, being interpreted, simply meant ‘*War- 
ranted sole-leather,’’ which an assistant at the 
hotel had read from the trunks as they arrived. 


—————_++ 


CLEAR-SIGHTED. 

A story told of Dr. John Brown, of Haddington, 
may well be remembered by the zealous and 
discontented. A conceited young man, who felt 
much above his calling, visited the old minister, 
and expressed his desire to become a preacher of 
| the gospel. 

“T wish,”’ he said, ‘‘to glorify God.”’ 





| “My voung friend,’’. said the wise and cool- | 
may glorify God in| 
glorify | 

| 


| headed divine, ‘a man 
| making brooms. Stick to your trade, and 
| Him by your walk and conversation.” 


in toward the land, and after several minutes | Will of business men, who find its 
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Chapter I1.— Huntingdon Fair. 


A bright morning helped to make 
beautiful the fens and levels of a Hunt- 
ingdonshire landscape, in England, 
one day in the spring of 1665, when 
the confused movements of men and 
animals around a substantial stone 
dwelling, midway in dignity between 
the hall of the squire and the farmhouse 
of his yeoman tenant, showed that an 
event of unusual importance was about 
to take place. 

The front hall door was wide open. 

From the gate of the barn-yard a drove 
of fat cattle had emerged. Following 
these came a flock of sheep, all mass- 
ing on the highway under the noisy 
driving of two horsemen, aided by a 
couple of sheep dogs. 

At times within the stable-yard, 
then out upon the open road, a man, 
evidently the master and owner, spoke 
authoritative, terse commands that were 
fast bringing chaos into order. 

He was thick-set, perhaps fifty years 
of age, and active, though he had lost 
one leg. On its wooden substitute he 
moved with a celerity scarcely rivalled 
by his most able-bodied servitor. His 
rank was that of a small freeholder; 
that he was of Puritan proclivities his 
garb revealed. His missing limb and soldierly 
bearing told that he had probably served under 
Oliver Cromwell. 

The face under the steeple-crowned hat, though 
strong and intelligent, was florid and heavy. 
The stern and deep-set eyes peering beneath bushy 
gray eyebrows denoted a high and hasty temper. 

He fastened the barn-yard gate behind the last 
sheep, and then turned his steps toward the house. 
Near the hall door was tethered a big gray horse, | 
evidently destined to carry double, for a pillion 
was attached behind the saddle. 

“Come, Dorothy, come! If you go with me, 
keep me not waiting!’’ the Puritan called, as he | 
glanced into the vacant hall. | 

“Patience, daddy !’’ called back a clear, young | 
voice. *I’ll be with you shortly,’’ and a moment 
later e young girl appeared, followed by a hand- | 
some iwiddle-aged dame, whose head and face | 
were almost concealed in a silken muffler. 

‘Come no farther, mother,”’ said the girl. ‘The 
wind blows sharp, though the day is so pleasant. 
You may take more cold.” 

She was a pretty sight to look upon—this little 
Puritan maiden, Dorothy Barclay. So thought 
her grim father, gazing covertly from beneath his 
shaggy brows at his tall, slim lass of fifteen. 
She was clad in kirtle or petticoat of dark blue 
woollen web, the petticoat not long enough to 
hide trim little high-heeled buckled shoes. 

Dorothy had the square, prominent forehead 
and deep-set, steady eyes of her father, looking 








straight at the person addressed from beneath 
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Seven chapters: 


the level brows; but there was not a trace of 
the heavy expression of sombre resoluteness of 
Miles Barclay in her round, dimpled chin and | 
rosy, laughing mouth. Yet there was a touch 
of resemblance again in her upright, confident | 
carriage and her imperative tone. 

“Come, child, come!’’ he cried again. 


gone now, while my discretion is still enough to 
see you both ride off without me.” 

TRte girl gave her mother an affectionate hug. 
“T’ll stay with you for a word,”’ she whispered. 

“As if I could give it, pretty wretch!’ and 
with a hearty kiss her mother pushed her for- 
ward. ‘Farewell, and God be with you for a 
pleasant outing and a safe return. Miles, be sure 
to bring me a fairing.” 

“Aye, aye! plenishing for pantry and store- 
room.” 

**Much good will that do me!” she cried. 
will have a gift for mine own use, or none.” 

‘Shall it be a bunch of red ribbons? I believe 
in my heart, Grace, you still love such vanities 
even as our little wench.” 

‘Faith, Miles, I have seen the day when you 
loved to give such!’’ she replied. 

While this pleasant banter was going on, Master 
Barclay had lifted his daughter to her pillion on 
the big gray horse, and mounted himself in front. 
Now, with a merry good-by, the pair rode off. 

Their destination was the fair, held at the 


oo | 


“COME, CHILD, COME!’ 


“In one moment, sir. My kerchief is folded 
evenly, is it, mother? And oh! dear heart, is 
my ribbon tied as it should be? Does it show | 
from beneath the coif ?”’ 

“It might be just a shade lower. Stay, I will | 
re-tie it,’’ and the mother, as much interested as | 
the girl herself, adjusted with loving touches the 
little bunch of rose-colored finery that brightened 
the otherwise sombre attire. Miles Barclay shook 
his head in grim disapprobation. oe 

**Foolish child—more foolish mother, fostering 
a spirit of vanity and the worldly lusts human | 
nature is always too prone to! A ribbon of soberer 
hue would be much more seemly for a modest 


| maiden.”’ 


‘Had the Lord thought as you do, father, the 
roses in yonder hedge would not have been the 
color of my ribbon,” said the girl. Then, as if 
fearing her words had been irreverent, she added | 
quickly, “‘AndI love and thank Him for my | 
pretty ribbon even as for my warm kirtle.”’ 

“Js the kirtle a warm one?” asked Miles, | 
willing to drop the argument. ‘‘We may be late 
returning, and after sunset comes chill. Wife, is 
the child warmly clad ?” 

“Think you I have not wit enough to see to 
that, Miles ?”’ said his wife, laughing. ‘What a 
man it is for believing none has foresight or dis- 
cretion but himself !’’ 

“Since your discretion goes about with swelled 
face, surely it may err,’’ retorted Miles, dryly. 

“You have the best of the argument, good- | 
man,”’ his wife replied, ruefully, ‘‘so get you 


| quarters, purveyors of amusement. 


market town of Huntingdon, seven miles distant 
from their own home, near the village of St. Ives. 

The fairs, then held once or twice a year in the 
county towns of England, differed much from 
the country gatherings now called by the same 
name. They were mainly for traffic. In those 
days of bad roads and scant conveyance, where 
large tracts of waste country often lay between 
neighboring towns, markets were necessary for 
selling superfluous home produce and buying 
household supplies not producible at home. 

Thus, in addition to the live stock brought to 
fairs for sale, there were also to be found mer- 
chants with various goods from the large cities, 
even from London. These merchants erected 
temporary stores or booths for the display of their 
goods, and here the peasants, farmers, country 
squires and smaller gentry of the county bought 
for the months to come. 

To these gatherings flocked from all 
Since the 
restoration of king and court had lightened the 
Puritan rule, and made license as well as pleasure 
permissible, the quacks, mountebanks and rois- 
terers that attended the country fairs were often 
disreputable characters. 

No wonder that such sober, godly men as 
Miles Barclay should view them with an unfavy- 


also, 


|oring eye, and should object very strongly to 


the attendance of their wives and daugliters at 
| these dangerous entertainments. 

But human nature was much the same two 
| hundred years ago as to-day, and it is probable 





that Puritan wives and daughters managed to 
get their way as readily as they do now. 

At any rate, pretty Dorothy Barclay, backed 
by her mother, had her stern father 
into allowing her to be his companion at this 
fair; her first experience of such dissipation. 

They rode along at a steady jog-trot, Dolly’s 
head full of the delightful anticipations strangely 
at variance with their talk by the way. As they 
followed the road leading due west from St. Ives 
to Huntingdon, he pointed out to her the chimneys 
of a mansion almost hidden by weeping willows. 

‘‘See yonder, lass; that buried manor was once 
the home of the great Cromwell. From Slepe 
Hall yonder we sent him forth to the nation’s 
parliament, for God’s glory and our own great 
gain.”’ 

“But that was long ago, daddy; you could 
have had naught to do in sending him.” 

“No, truly. But thy grandfather, lass, was 
one of the electors who started him on the way to 
become Protector of England. I was but a lad 
then; I could not know what manner of man it 


coaxed 





had pleased God to bring me so near. But fifteen 
years later, when I served under him —” 

The old soldier's reminiscences were here inter- 
rupted by a little ery of dismay from Dorothy : 

‘Father, see! What great animals come in 
from yonder lane? Be they lions ?”’ 

The Puritan’s grim features relaxed into a emile 
as he looked. 

“Trained bears and their keepers, Dorothy! 
Behold the roistering crowd that follow them to 
the fair! Shrink not, child; the animals are 
chained, nor would they be dangerous if loosed— 
that is if they be as well tamed as others I have 
seen.”’ 

The girl’s eager eyes followed the bears until a 
turn of the road hid them. Then was she capable 
of listening again to her father, whose rambling 
stories of past days usually delighted her. 

“Your cry of ‘lions,’ ’’ he was saying, ‘reminds 
me of a moving discourse I once heard preached 
by a wandering minister of the sect of Baptists 
to a vast congregation in the fields near Bedford. 
Let me see—how was it they called him? Bunker? 
no, Bunyan; John Bunyan, that was it. He 
took for his text a certain passage from Daniel, 
‘My God hath sent His angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths that they have not hurt me;’ and in 
illustration thereof he related unto us a certain 
vision that had once come upon him, whether 
sleeping or waking I remember not.’’ 

‘Relate it to me, I pray you, daddy.”’ 

“Something after this fashion,’ said Miles, 
lapsing into his conventicle tone and phraseology, 
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“the preacher spoke: ‘There came unto me a 
vision. Methought I stood upon the road I must 
follow if I would attain heavenly bliss; it lay 
directly up a steep and rugged mountain; I stood 
at the foot thereof, shivering amid snow and 
mist, but upward on the path I beheld eer) 
ones beckoning me to pleasant sunlight. 

««*Much I yearned to join them, and with great | 
striving, praying ever as I went, I bent me to the | 
journey, and step by step I mounted until at last | 
I began to glorify myself upon my success, | 
and so full did my soul become of arrogant | 
self-confidence, that I ceased entirely to pray. 

*“*Then, of a sudden, with a great roar sprang | 
two lions forth from the thicket by the path, and 
made as though they were about to lay hold upon 
me. Methought I turned to flee, but the down- | 
ward path seemed harder to traverse than had 
been the upward one, while the lions came roaring 
behind me, and each moment seemed that it must 
be my last. Then, in my dire need, I called once | 
more upon the Lord, and straightway, like the 
blast of a trumpet, was borne to me the voice of | 
one of the shining ones, crying, ‘‘Face the lions!” 

***A strength beyond mine own came to me at 
the sound; I turned as I was bidden; the fierce 
beasts were all but upon me, but as I turned they 
paused; I took a step forward, and they cowered 
before me; praising God I went onward, and lo! 
the lions turned and fled, and I was exceeding 
glad. Then the shining ones spoke cheering 
words to me, and I toiled on until soon I sat 
down in the midst of them, and was warmed and 
comforted by the light and heat of their sun.’ ”’ 

“Was that all?’ cried Dolly, as her father 
paused. 

“Nay, that was but the parable; after that 
came the application.” 

“Surely,’’ said Dolly, ‘‘a lesson so plain could 
need no explanation. ‘Face the lions!’ it sounds 
like a war-cry of those old crusading knights of | 
whom you have told me, who fought for God 
and the Right against the heathen. It shall be 
my war-cry, henceforth, father, for methinks I 
shall never forget this day and thy story; only 
she added, laughing, ‘I fancy my lions will all 
look like bears.”’ 

Their approach to Huntingdon checked further 
talk. For some time the highroad, fed by lanes 
and paths, had been growing more thronged, 
until now our travellers moved in a crowd of | 
foot-passengers, horsemen and vehicles. Soon | 
the wonders of Huntingdon Fair began to reveal | 
themselves to Dolly’s marvelling eyes. 

The live stock was mostly accommodated in | 





stalls outside the market, while the inner circle | 
was bordered by many booths for miscellaneous 
merchandise, each salesman decking out his | 
temporary warehouse as attractively as he could. | 

Inside this circle the itinerant shows, and 
professions of a less legitimate character, held 
possession. Here were quack doctors, tinkers, | 
peddlers, jugglers, acrobats and tricksters innum- 
erable, all doing their best to gather a share of the 
coins flowing from rustic pockets. | 

Master Barclay stabled his horse at an inn, and | 
led Dolly around on foot to such of the sights as 
he deemed proper for her to see. At noon, ina 
baker's booth, they partook of a meat-pie, which 
Dolly followed with gilded gingerbread and sugar 
comfits—storing more comfits in her pockets for 
the future regalement of her mother and the 
maids. 

They renewed their wanderings until, late in the 
afternoon, they chanced upon an acquaintance, a 
neighbor's wife. 

“Father, see! in yonder glover’s booth is 
Mistress Jackson, and she is beckoning to us,” 
said Dolly, joyful at the familiar face. 

“You look weary, child,’’ said the good dame, 
making room for Dolly, “sit thee down and rest 
awhile. You will see as many strange sights | 
sitting, as you will ‘wandering around; they all | 
come to you if you wait long enough.” 


‘‘Dorothy,’’ said her father, ‘‘as I can leave vou 


in such good company, I will go and take a look 
after the lads and stock. Keep close by Mistress | 
Jackson, and you'll come to no harm.” 

Dolly found plenty of entertainment in looking 
about and chatting with her companion. Soon | 
they were joined by a friend of Mrs. Jackson, | 
also stout and elderly. As the new-comer was 
warm and tired, Dolly promptly offered her seat, 
which was thankfully accepted. 

She stood near the dames for a while, but, being 
little interested in their gossip, by and by ventured 
a few steps outside of the booth. Her curiosity 
had for some time been excited by the trumpet 
blasts proceeding from a structure of singular | 
appearance not far from the glover’s booth. It 
was a sort of scaffold or stage upon wheels, the 
whole gorgeous with tinselled drapery. The lower 
story was veiled, but upon the higher one a 
dramatic performance was proceeding. 

The title of the play, as announced through the 
trumpet, was ‘‘The right elegant moral Interlude 
of Calisto and Melibea.” She ventured a little 
nearer the stage, and though still too far off to 
distinguish the actors’ words could see clearly the 
wonderfully handsome cavalier Calisto; and 
Melibea, a maiden of ravishing loveliness—so | 
they appeared to Dolly’s unsophisticated eyes. | 

Fascinated, longing to hear, she drew nearer, | 
until, without her perceiving it, the crowd had cut 
her off from her friends. Dolly was listening | 
spellbound io the lovely heroine’s prayers for | 
assistance in some direful strait the nature of 
which she could not make out, when a sudden 
uproar in the crowd recalled her to herself. | 








| her, and she was lifted from her feet and drawn 


| rouse the sleeper by calling would be useless; so 


|} have him up at just such a minute. 
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She gazed around in affright; there were shouts 
and oaths of men, shrieks and prayers of women 
and children, and over all the tram ping and bellow- 
ing of some fierce animal. 

Dolly was forced forward by the crush, and | 
thrust violently against the fence surrounding the 
travelling theatre. There the crowd parted wildly | 





I wish 
It will only be a step out of 


on your way to school and leave an order. 


it filled immediately. 
your way.” 
“Now, mamma, I can’t! 
hate to be late. Send Will.” 
“T have another errand for Will. 


I’ve just time, and I 


If you won’t 


| do it for me, I shall have to go myself.” 


“Well, but I can’t, mamma!” The “abused” boy 
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‘*Mother, what shall we do with that boy? He is 


getting unendurable,” said Mr. Smith, later in the 
evening after the children had gone to bed. 


“I don’t know,” wearily responded his wife. 
“I’ve talked with him, and loved him, and tried to 


help him, but he seems to have not the slightest 
thought beyond his own comfort. 


I don’t think he 
is a bad boy—only thoroughly thoughtless and 


to right and left, and the girl saw the cause of the | caught up his school-books and was off. As he| selfish. A pretty hard thing for me to have to say 


commotion. 

A bull had broken loose, and was rushing | 
madly across the fair grounds. The frightened 
girl thought him dashing headlong upon her. | 

With a despairing cry she clung frantically to | 


| 


went out the gate he met his crony, Ed Hart. 

“Hullo, Ed! Where’re you bound? Aren’t you 
going to school?” 

“No,” answered Ed. “I’m going to the city. | 
Walk down to the train with me.” 

Roger glanced at his watch. The station was in 


| about my own son!” 


“I fear we have stood between him and the 
consequences of his heedlessness too much. Sup- 
pose we try not to save him from results.” 

“Oh, my poor boy!” interposed the tender 
mother. 


the palings bewildered with terror. Fora moment | just the opposite direction from the school, but he | “No. He isn’t a poor boy, and he must be made 
that seemed an age she clung thus; then the world | thought he would have time if he took a short cut | to feel it. Iam going to talk with my friend Dunn 


grew black before her eyes, and she felt herself | 
fainting. Then a strong arm was thrown around | 


by main strength over the fence into the enclosure. | 

When she opened her eyes she lay on a bench 
in the curtained lower story of the theatrical | 
car, her head resting upon the shoulder of the 
white-robed Melibea, while bending over her, with | 
excitement in his dark eyes, was the handsome | 
cavalier Calisto. M. R. HovsekeEPER. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DOOM OF WRONG. 


Men slay the prophets; fagot, rack and cross- 
Make up the groaning record of the past, 
But evil’s triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign beauty wins the soul at last. 


Selected. —James Russell Lowell, 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOY WHO WAS ABUSED. 


Ting-a-ling-a-ling! Seven o’clock, and there was 
the rising-bell! 

The boy who thought he was abused turned in 
his bed and groaned. He said it was simply brutal 
to make him get up at that time on a cold morning. 
He needed sleep, too—growing boys always need 
sleep; and he had heard the doctor tell his mother | 
that her sor was growing very rapidly. 

So he burrowed down a little deeper in his warm 
nest, and was soon sleeping as soundly as if the 
rising-bell had never existed. 

The next thing he was aware of was a pounding 
on the hall stairs. At this he drew the thick puff 
over his head so as effectually to prevent his 
hearing a timid tap on his door and the patter 
of feet at his bedside. Little Will had been sent to 
waken his brother. 

Will knew from experience that any attempt to 








jhe put his soft hand under the bedclothes and 


gently tickled his brother’s warm neck. 

This was really more than the “abused” boy 
could endure. He sprang on Will, and shook him 
until his teeth chattered. Then the “abused” boy 
climbed back into bed, while Will ran crying down 
to his mother to be comforted. 

His big brother didn’t care. It served him right! | 
Such a mean trick to stick a cold hand down a 
fellow’s warm neck! It really gave him a chill, | 
and he must lie till he was warm again. 

A delicious drowsiness was stealing over him | 
when he was again aroused by his mother’s voice | 
calling from below: 
must get up! Roger! Do you hear me?” 

The “abused” boy turned his pillow angrily. 
He did not answer, and in a moment he heard his 
mother ascending the stairs. 

“O Roger! I did not think you would make me 
come way up this morning. Now please make | 
haste; it will be such a help to have you down in 
season! Nothing tires me so much as to come up 
the stairs, and you know how busy Monday is. 
Come, be my good boy.” With a kiss on her son’s 
forehead she left the room. 

But still the “abused” boy did not stir. Why | 
need his mother talk so much about being tired? 
He guessed he was as tired as she! She needn’t 
have come up the stairs—only she was bound to 
She lay as 
long as she liked; and it wasn’t fair to rout him | 
out because she preferred to get up early. 


| errands all the time. 


back and ran all the way. 
“Ed's a lucky fellow!” he said to himself, as the 


of school to go to the city for any amount. Much | 
as ever they’!! let me go in on holidays!” | 

Then the “abused” boy looked at the station clock | 
and found he had just two minutes in which to get | 
to school. He took the short cut and ran all the | 
way, but he could not make it. | 

As he raced up the slippery street he saw his | 
mother coming out of the grocer’s. She saw him, 
too, and he had the grace to feel a little ashamed. | 

“Don’t care!” he muttered. “It’s errands, | 

It won’t hurt her, I guess. | 
The doctor said she needed more change, and the 
exercise will do her good. Gracious! Wish the | 
doctor would say J needed change!” } 

The “abused” boy was late, and received a black | 
mark, and what was worse, a public reprimand. 

He felt more abused than ever, and did not. 
consider it as his fault that his lessons all went 
wrong. He was kept after school to work over a | 
problem, and so was late home. He rushed into 
the house like a whirlwind. 

“Mamma, I must have dinner right away! I’ve | 
got something particular to attend to afterwar 


” ! 
“Dinner is all ready, dear,” said the patient | 


| mother, with a welcoming smile! | 


Dinner soothed Roger’s feelings somewhat; he 
was fond of roast beef, and he ate all he wanted, | 
which was saying a good deal. He helped himself | 
to the last of the mashed potato, regardless of the 
fact that Will wistfully asked for just a little more; 


| but then, he thought, he needed it more than his 


little brother, for he had to work so much harder! | 

He cleared the dish of apple fritters, but the next 
course did not please him. 

“Mamma, you know I hate fruit for dessert! I | 
wish you would remember it.” | 

“Roger, you know this is washday, and Myra has | 
all she can do. I made the fritters myself, thinking | 
they would please you.” 

“I think you might have made a little dessert, | 
too, while you were about it!” said the “abused” | 
boy, feeling very much abused indeed. | 

The tears came to his mother’s eyes, and Roger | 
saw them. 

“I don’t see why she always looks so injured | 
when I don’t like anything!” he thought. “I | 
should think J was the one to feel abused.” 

“Roger,” said Mrs. Smith, as they rose from the | 
table, “you must make up that half-hour’s practice 
that you lost this morning.” | 

“Oh, can’t I practise after supper?” 

“No, dear. You know your father does not like 
to hear practising when he comes home. Do it 
now, and then it will be over with.” | 

The “abused” boy went to the piano with any- | 


of unfamiliar tunes. In the midst of it all his | 
mother called: | 

“Roger, the house is cold! I wish you would go | 
down to the furnace. I think it needs coal.” | 

“Why, mamma, I’m practising!” ejaculated | 
Roger, wrathful at the thought of such an incon- | 
siderate request; but his mother insisted, and with 
a bang Roger complied. “You are always asking 
me to do things!’ he shouted, as he left the room. | 
“And no one ever does anything for me!” 

He glanced at the furnace, and rushed up-stairs 
again. 


“It’s all right. I’m going skating,” and he 
seized his skate-bag. | 
“Remember to-morrow’s lessons!” his mother | 


called after him. 
“Bother lessons! 


It’s always something!” said | 


in the city about it. I have a plan that I think will 
teach him to appreciate the comforts of his home. 


| train moved off. “Now they wouldn’t let me out|We must do something to save the boy from 


himself.” 

The father and mother talked far into the night, 
and the result of the talk was shown the next day. 

Again seven o’clock, and the rising-bell! Roger 
turned as usual and settled himself for another 
call. But no call came. His morning nap was 
undisturbed, and when he finally did get up it was 
half-past eight. Breakfast was through, and the 
table cleared. 

The “abused” boy rushed into the kitchen. 
“ITurry, Myra, and give me some breakfast! I’m 
awfully late.” 

“Your breakfast, Master Roger! Why, breakfast 
was eaten an hour ago. If you want something to 
eat you'll find plenty of bread in the jar.” 

Roger went angrily to his mother. 

“Why didn’t you call me?” he demanded. 

“Didn’t you hear the rising-bell?” she asked. 

“Why—yes; but I never get up when that rings.” 

“Then you must take the consequences!” replied 
his mother, calmly, and would say no more. 

The “abused” boy was too much dumfounded to 
speak. He made his breakfast on bread and butter 
and cold water, and almost choked with anger and 
disgust over it. Of course he was late at school, 
and his mother would write him no excuse. 

“There is no excuse to offer,” she said. 

Roger’s lessons were all failures, and when he 
pleaded ‘no time,” his teacher asked if he enjoyed 
the skating the day before. He was kept so long 
after school that he was late to dinner, and had to 
content himself with a half-warm meal. 

No one asked any favor of him or reminded him 
of any duties; and somehow the “abused” boy did 
not more than half like it, though he would not 
have confessed it even to himself. 

After dinner he took up his skates. 

“I want you to be home by three o’clock,” said 
his mother. 

“The idea!” thought Roger. “It’s quarter-past 
two now. I don’t believe any boy in this town has 
such a hard time as I do!” 

It was almost six when he came back into the 
house. Will was dancing about, radiant and rosy, 
in his little fur-trimmed coat and cap. 

“OQ Roger! I’ve had such a good time!” he 
exclaimed. “I’m awful glad you didn’t come home, 
*cause there wouldn’t have been room for me!” 

“What do you mean? Where have you been?” 

“Out sleigh-riding with Uncle Will and Cousin 
Eva. We went over to Montrose. We had the 
kind of chocolates you like best. Cousin Eva 
brought them on purpose, and we ate them all up. 
Oh, it was just gay!” 

“Why didn’t they come around by the pond for 


“Roger! Roger! You really | thing but a cheerful spirit. He dragged over his | me?” 
| exercises, and wasted his time by trying snatches | 


“Uncle Will said he was sorry, but if you didn’t 
mind you must take the consequences. Cousin 
Eva laughed, and said she guessed it would be a 
lesson.” 

“Won't you keep still!” shouted Roger; then, 
turning to his mother, “Didn’t you know they were 
coming?” 

“Yes, dear. I told you to be home at three.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me why? I think it was 
real mean! You never want me to have a good 
time!” 

“IT thought if you would not obey for me, you 
would not for anything else. I told you what I 
wished.” 

The “abused” boy rushed to his room and flung 
himself on his bed. Uncle Will, his pet uncle, and 
Eva, his favorite cousin, had laughed at him! 

He would not go down to supper; he would not 


He was interrupted in this pleasant soliloquy by | the “abused” boy to himself as he ran down the | go down to breakfast; he would lie there until his 


a strong hand stripping off the bedclothes and a} 
firm grip on his night-shirt collar. He was drawn | 
out of bed and forcibly seated on the floor, shiver- | 
ing and defenceless. I 

“There, young man! Now if I hear of any one’s 
having to speak to you again, you’ll be sorry!” } 

Roger’s father strode off, leaving his “abused” | 
son whimpering on the floor. Mr. Smith’s ire was | 
seldom roused, but when it was his means of disci- | 
pline were speedy and effectual; and Roger stood | 
in awe of them. He did not dare to get into bed 
again. He slowly began to dress. | 

“I don’t see why father should come down on me | 
like that just because I didn’t get up the minute I | 
was called!” he muttered. 
oversleep; but they’re always hard on me.” 

When the “abused” boy came into the dining. | 
room the family had nearly finished breakfast. | 
After having been through such trials he could 
not, of course, respond very cheerfully to their 
good-morning greetings. He seated himself, and | 
poured a liberal supply of cream on his porridge. 

“Mamma, this stuff is stone-cold! Didn’t you 
save any hot for me?” 

“Certainly not, my son. You know Myra has all 
she can do this morning without keeping breakfast 
hot for lazy boys.” 

“I should think it was easy enough to warm a 
little oatmeal!”” Roger grumbled. ‘“You’ve eaten 
up all the fried potato, too, and you know how I 
like it. It’s mean that a fellow can’t have a decent | 
breakfast when he’s got to work all day! This 
egg’s harder than a brickbat!” 

“Not another word, sir!’ broke in Roger’s father; 
but his mother slipped out and soon returned with 
an egg, freshly boiled. 

Of course the “abused” boy didn’t thank her. 
It. was only his due, after all he had suffered that 


morning. 


“Roger, T want you to go around to the grocer’s 


walk. He did not get home until tea-time. A 
glorious skate in the crisp air had put him on a | 
different footing with the world, and he almost 
forgot that he was abused. 

“Lessons!” again said his mother after supper. 
But he had an interesting story to read, and the 
seat by the open fire was very comfortable. 

“Did you see to the furnace, my son?” asked 
Mr. Smith, as he took up his evening paper. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Roger, not lifting his eyes 
from his reading. | 

“Oh, what a story!” broke in Will. “Mamma | 
asked him to, but he didn’t, and she lifted a great 
hod of coal and got an awful pain in her side.” } 


“I’ve known him to |@ “Is that true?” demanded Mr. Smith. 


“Why, I thought it was all right. I didn’t know 
it needed any more coal,” stammered the “abused” 
boy, scowling at Will. 

“Yes,” continued that small boy. “And he 
wouldn’t go to the grocer’s this morning, and 
mamma had to go herself.” 

Mr. Smith looked angry. 

“No wonder your dear mother is so pale! I have 
been hoping that you were getting old enough to 
take some thought for others; but since you are 
nothing but a little boy, and a very selfish one at | 
that, vou must be treated accordingly. Now, sir, 
go to bed, and no dawdling!” 

“But, father, it’s only seven, and IT haven’t my 
lessons for to-morrow !” | 

“That makes no difference; if you didn’t get 
your lessons in the proper time you must take the 
consequences. Go!” 

Roger knew his father meant what he said. He 
met his mother in the hall. “Where are you going, 
dear?” she said, as he brushed by her. 

“Oh, to bed. Father’s cross, and he takes it out 
onme. You’re all down on me, anyway!” 

“This is the hatefullest thing of all,’ he grumbled, 
as he threw off his clothes and rolled into bed. 


| with a dignitied and injured air. 


mother got frightened and would coax him to eat. 
He wouldn’t go down if he starved! 
The supper-bell rang. Roger did not stir, but no 


| one came to coax him, and before long his healthy 


appetite proved too strong for him. 

He went down and took his place at the table 
Nobody paid any 
attention to him, and he was helped without 
comment. Will chattered gaily about his after- 
noon’s pleasure. 

Suddenly Mr. Smith turned to Roger. “When 
does your two weeks’ vacation begin?” he asked. 

“Next Monday, sir.” 

“How would you like to spend it in the city?” 

Roger forgot his woes and flushed with pleasure. 

“I think a little change would be good for you,” 
eontinued his father. “Mr. Dunn wants a boy to 
help him in his warerooms, and he is kind enough 
to be willing to take you for a fortnight. I have 
found a good boarding-place for you with his 


| foreman.” 


This put a different aspéct on the matter, and 
the “abused” boy was not so jubilant. However, 
anything seemed better than home just now. He 
felt particularly dubious about that boarding-place. 

In these two weeks Roger learned what it is 
really to work. He learned how to get up early 


| without being called, and to long to get to bed at 


night. 

Ile knows now what it is to wait upon others, and 
never to have any consideration shown for his 
feelings or desires. He knows what it is to have to 
be exactly on time, and to obey the slightest word. 

Indeed, Roger learned some things in those two 
weeks which he had failed to learn in all his life 
before. He is back in his home now, and it is too 


soon to tell whether his reformation is a lasting 

| one, or whether his selfishness is too deeply rooted 
in his character to allow any real improvement. 

Whichever way it may be, at present he feels 
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there is no ven so dear and comfortable as his } 
home, and that there are no people so good and | 
kind as his parents. | 

He has even voluntarily taken st®ps to save his 
mother, and has remembered his household and | 
school duties without assistance. 

What is more he has not felt “abused” once since | 
he came home. Mary E. MITCHELL. 


| carpeted the upper side of the 


_THE YOU 


a flat stone porn the tree helplessly, and tome 
against the mossy trunk with a feeling of despairing 
resignation to his fate. 

This passed away, however, at the sound of 
scampering feet on the dry pine needles which 
ravine. He lifted 
his eyes in time to see a wolf disappearing down 





the hillside, apparently without having seen him. 


This nerved Jonas to further efforts. 
“I won’t give up this way,” he muttered. “A 


| fellow would be a fool to sit down and let the 


HEALTH. 


She lives with dawn upon me ills; H 
She loiters by the sliding rills 

Where berries grow, her lips the stains ; | 
Her cheeks are tanned by winds and rains. 


Selected. —Rer. James B. Kenyon, 
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For the Companion. 


BESIEGED BY WOLVES. 


| wolves make a paneny of him. 


I must put my wits 
to work some way. 
He rose to his feet and walked back to the spring, 


| reeling at every step, but keeping his feet never- 


theless. Against the tree which stood close to the 


| spring he stood and looked earnestly around for 
| some means of escape. 


Almost instantly 
came to him. 

Just above the spring there was a hole excavated 
by water in the side of the ravine. It was now dry. 


| It was a small place, but a perfect cavern none the 


Part IL. 
Caged by the Enemy. 


As Jonas, entering the forest, saw the wolf 
before him, his nervousness gave way to a furious 
desire to slay the gray beast; but before the boy 
could take aim the creature sprang over a fallen 
log which hid its flight. Jonas hurried to the log, 
mounted it, looked in vain for the wolf, jumped 
down, and ran on up the hill through underbrush. 

He had not gone two hundred yards when, to his 
amazement, a great sound of firing broke out 
behind him. At this he turned, and realized that 
he was quite alone. 

While Jonas stood astonished that he should 
have advanced so far beyond his friends, General 
Thornby was scarcely less surprised to see some 
thirty wolves break out of the woods, followed by 
the line of men who had entered the forest a few 
minutes earlier. In a short time all the brutes had 
been shot down. 

“Why, we thought the whole army of them had 
broke out past us, or else we shouldn’t have 
followed them out!” cried Webster, Jonas’s friend. 

“Charge in again!” cried the general. “So many 
dead, so many less for you to meet in the wood.” 

“Why, what on earth’s ’come of Jonas?” said 
Webster, as he hurried up-hill again. 

“Likely he’s further along on the line. We got 
all mixed up, anyhow,” said Webster’s neighbor; 
and as this explanation of the boy’s disappearance 
seemed reasonable, Webster dismissed the matter 
from his mind. 

Soon Jonas once more could hear the shouts of 
men somewhere below him. Then the musketry 
began again off toward his left. 

It increased quickly in volume. He was about 
to hurry in that direction when he heard shots and 
shouts as if from the top of the hill. Probably 
echoes of the lower firing misled him, but he 
supposed the men from the farther side had already 
reached the summit. 

Jonas charged straight upward to meet them. 
He was not completely acquainted with the ground 
he must traverse, but supposed he knew it well. 

Now he was following the border of a deep 
ravine, the upper part of which was always dry 
except during rains, while the lower part was the 
bed of a swift brook fed by springs from the hill- 
side. Jonas had just passed one of these springs 
with a longing glance, but did not pause to quench 
his thirst. Suddenly a savage snarl stopped him. 
He looked up. A large wolf was in the act of 
leaping down upon him from the top of a boulder. 

Jonas fired into the very jaws of the beast, which 
dropped at his feet without a sound, and rolled 
down the ravine out of sight. The lad watched | 
him for one moment, and then looked to see if | 
another were coming. He looked none too soon. 

A second wolf, without the warning the first one | 
had given, was springing from the same vantage- 
ground. Jonas had not had time to reload his gun. 
He clubbed it, and at the same time obeyed an 
impulse to step aside and let the creature’s impetus 
carry him down the hill a little way. 


Jonas meets with a Mishap. 


But Jonas had forgotten the ravine. He stepped 
over the edge just as the wolf shot past him. 
Throwing up both hands to regain his balance he 
lost his gun, and fell directly into the trough of the 
ravine, which was nearly perpendicular at that 
point. He struck on rocks, and did not stop there. 
In vain he snatched at roots and jutting rocks. | 
Over and over he rolled down the rough water- 
course. 

When he had struck the rock first one arm had 
been doubled beneath him, and now it was helpless. | 
His fall hurt him keenly. Half-fainting, he rolled 
down and down, wondering if wolves were waiting | 
for him at the bottom. 

Suddenly he was aroused by splashing into cold | 
water. It came over his face and into his eyes and 
mouth, while he seemed to be lying in a soft bed. 

Struggling up, he gazed confusedly about, and 
saw that he had fallen into the shallow pool of the | 
lowest spring in the ravine. Already feeling | 
revived, he leaned over and drank eagerly. 

He then attempted to rise to his feet, but the 
terrible pain in his arm gave him a faint and sick 
sensation, and the forest danced so queerly about 
him that he was glad to reach a seat at the foot of | 
an overhanging tree. «He looked about him, and 
tried to consider what was best to do. | 

Plainly he could not climb the hill for his gun, | 
and indeed it would be useless if he had it. 





His | 
powder-horn had lost its plug, and been wet in the | 
spring. Besides, it would be dangerous to go | 
either up or down unarmed, even if he w as capable | 
of the exertion. 

The noise of the battle came more faintly to him. 
It was no longer inspiring, but dreadful. It spoke | 
of many wolves still alive in the woods. 

Jonas could see no escape from the wolves save 
by climbing a tree. He felt that the wild animals 
might appear at any moment. He staggered to his | 
feet, and managed to reach a pine whose branches | 
spread so low that ordinarily he could have swung 
himself into them with perfect ease. 

But he found, to his dismay, that the feat was 
impossible now. Sick and faint, he dropped upon 








less, with rocky walls and floor. It was not more 
than four feet in height or breadth, but it extended 
back into the hill for two or three yards. 

More than once during previous years Jonas had 
explored it on his hands and knees by the light of 
a blazing pitch knot. Now, as his glance rested on 
it, he saw that the mouth was nearly concealed by 
a pine-tree, uprooted in a recent storm. This had 
fallen directly before the cave. If he could finish 
the barricading, he could hide within the cave 
until the wolves should be dispersed. 

To make a barricade looked like a gigantic task 
in view of his crippled condition and his pain; but 





Jonas falls into the Ravine 


it was easier than to climb a tree. Jonas 
moned all his fortitude and began the work. 
Pine branches were scattered over the ravine. 


sum- 


| Jonas selected the greenest of them as best fitted 
| to his purpose. 


Stumbling nervously about and 
listening breathlessly for the approach of wolves, 
he hastily thrust several of these branches inside 
the cave, and then interlaced others above and 
below the fallen tree till they formed a thick net- 
work over the mouth of the cave, leaving only 
room for his entrance at one corner. 

As he was about to creep into the cave he 
instinctively caught up three or four pine knots 
which lay near, and took them in with him. 
pletely exhausted now, and warned by the howls 
of approaching wolves, he crept weakly into his 
shelter. With the last remnant of his energy he 
succeeded in wreathing some branches over the 
place of his entrance. Then 


nerves, he sank down and lost consciousness. 

How long 2 time passed before Jonas revived he 
could not tell. Probably it was but a moment. He 
was aroused by snarls and howls. 








| 








an idea | 
}on the defence. 


rH’S COM TPANION. 


soi | Gaelgtetentes as he realized that there was nothing 
but a mesh of pine boughs between himself and 
the two enraged and starving beasts. His only 


| weapon was a jack-knife, and he had but one 


hand with which he could use it. 

Jonas felt a vague hope that the wolves might be 
unable to get into the place, or that they might rush 
on to join the pack. Perhaps one of the hunters 
might follow the course of the ravine in his descent 
ofthe hill. But the tumult of the hunt was receding 
far away him, while there was unbroken 
silence above. 


below 


The Siege begun. 


The two wolves scratched and nosed about the 
place for a few minutes. Then they sat down 
before the cave, with their fiery fastened 
Jonas realized that the savage 


eyes 


| creatures were determined to wait for their prey. 


| ached. 


In the shadow of the forest the daylight was fast 
fading. With his knowledge of wolf nature Jonas 
could not doubt that the beasts would make stronger 
efforts to reach him under the cover of night, and 
he could not doubt that they would get in. Hours 
might pass before he would be missed by the 
company, and then they would have no clue to his 
place of refuge. 

Cold drops of perspiration started out on the 
boy’s forehead. His physical distress was increas 
ing every moment. His face burned and his head 
His shoulders were chilled through and 


| through, and his wet, half-frozen clothing clung to 


his stiffened limbs until they seemed to be congeal 
ing. The pain in his arm was excruciating. 

“The tables are fairly 
turned,” muttered Jon 
as. “This morning I was 
helping besiege you hun 
gry brutes, but now you 
have got me in a tighter 
fix than we had you in.” 

The gathering dark- 
ness reminded Jonas of 
his pine knots, and he 
began a search for his 
tinder-box, trembling 
lest he should have lost 
or wet it in the spring. 
To his delight, he found 
it in an inner pocket, 
safe and dry. 

Moving as cautiously 
as possible, he found 
a loose stone on the 
floor of the cave, and 
with trembling, uncer- 
tain hand endeavored to 
strike a spark from the 
wall against which he 
leaned. It was a dificult 
task, but at last he sue 
ceeded in igniting his 
tinder, and setting fire 
to one of the knots. 

“I suppose the smoke 
will about smother me,” 
he mused, “but I’d as 
soon die of suffocation 
aus be eaten by wolves.” 

But the knot burned 
with a clear flame and 
little smoke. Gently 
Jonas worked a small 
open space in the lower 
part of the barricade 
with his knife. With menacing growls the wolves 
advanced toward it, though cautiously, as if fearful 
of atrap. At this, Jonas thrust the burning knot 
close to the hole. The wolves recoiled with angry 
snarls from the blaze of light, and seated them 
selves some distance away. 

Jonas’s hope revived. He felt that he was safe 
as long as the knots lasted. 


The forest was strangely quiet now. He could 


| hear distant shouts and an occasional shot at the 





Com. | 
| indistinct in the gloom. 


with the din of the | 
| ‘battle filling his ears and rasping his trembling 


Lifting himself | 


on his well arm, he peered cautiously out through | 


| a hole in his barricade. 


A large pack of wolves, some of them wounded, 


were fleeing down the hill on the farther edge of | 


the ravine, dodging swiftly among the trees. 
Jonas heard the echoing shouts of the riflemen and 
their quick tramping in the dry underbrush, while 


| the air resounded with shots and was heavy with 


the smell of powder; but no one was within view. 

“They’re driving the wolves,” Jonas muttered, 
ruefully, “and I haven’t any hand in it!” 

Just as he was beginning to wish himself outside 
| the cave, thinking that he might attract the atten- 
| tion of some hunter by shouting, he saw two wolves, 
large and gaunt, leap down the bed of the ravine. 


Unpleasant Neighbors. 


Opposite Jonas’s fort the wolves stopped and 
sniffed the air hungrily. Then they walked to the 
spring and lapped the water. Jonas hoped to see 
them go on, after satisfying their thirst; 
two animals walked about the pool, sniffing the air 
and searching the ground with their sharp noses. 

With uncomfortable thrills Jonas saw them 
follow his tracks, circling about over the little 
space where he had gathered the branches, and 
finally come directly toward the cave. 

Jonas kept still as the grave. Then he was horri 
fied to see the wolves come up to the mouth of the 
cave. They began to claw the boughs, and tried to 
insert their noses between the 
of Jonas’s defence. 


but the | 


foot of the hill, but the only sound in the woods 
was the murmur of the rising wind. Darkness was 
fast settling about his pitiful little fort. 

Across the ravine, the huge trees were becoming 
Still, 
blazing eyes watched Jonas’s little fire with 
unflinching steadiness. 

Occasionally the wolves walked about a little, and 
they kept at a few yards’ distance from the cave, 
but showed no intention of going farther away. 
Jonas in turn watched them, and seeing that even 
if his light held them in check it would not drive 
them away, he felt sure that his danger would be 
increased when the knots were burned out. 


A Cry for Help. 


Rising to a sitting position, and leaning his dizzy 
head against the mouth of the cave, he attempted 
to shout for help, in the hope that a party might 
already be searching for him. His voice died away 
in his parched throat; and after repeated efforts 
had ended in failure, he gave up and lay down on 
his stony bed. 

After resting a few moments he lighted the 
second knot. There were but two The 
rapidity with which they burned was alarming; yet 
if he had measured the moments by his suffering he 
would have called them hours. 

By the time that the third knot was consumed, 
Jonas was yielding, despite himself, to drowsiness, 
for the air in the cave had become warmer, and his 
pain less keen. But knowing how much sleep 
would increase his danger he aroused himself, 
lighted the fourth and last of the precious knots, 
and then, to throw off his drowsiness, began to 
move about the cave on his knees. 

The motion soon brought back his sensibilities, 


more. 


| so that it was difficult for him to keep from crying 


matted branches | 


His strength was soon exhausted, 
at the 


out with pain. 
and he was compelled to sink down again 
mouth of the cave. 

The atmosphere was heavy with smoke now. 
Jonas turned his back to the tiny fire, and lay with 
his face close to the boughs to get a breath of the 
clear air from without. The warmth about his 


| shoulders and renewed stillness on his part made 
The boy now experienced a terrible feeling of | him again drowsy. 


those two pairs of | 
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He tried to drag himself about the cave again, but 
he was too weak to do so. As his eyes closed 
heavily and the throbbing in his head grew less 
painful, he muttered despairingly: 

“Well, anyway, I’ve done the best I could.” 

He knew nothing more until awakened by a 
confused noise close by. The knot had burned out, 
leaving a few tiny, fading embers. 
ear there was a low, eager whining, and he suddenly 
realized that a rough head was thrust partly into 
the space where he had burned the knots. 

He had forgotten how easily his foes could make 
there when the fire was gone; but as 
flashed him now he muttered, 


Close to Jonas’s 


an entrance 
the thought 
“It’s come.” 

Grasping 
rolled over, 

At that moment he caught the gleam of a moving 
light in the ravine, and with reviving hope called, 
“Hello!” frantically. 


upon 


his clumsy but keen-edged knife he 
deteymined to fight as long as possible. 


The sound was faint and weak, and was only 
answered by a joyful bark by his side. The bark 
was ineffable music to his ears. 

“Tige!” he cried, eagerly, and with a short 


struggle and a loud yelp of delight a dark object 
scrambled into the cave. It was the old family dog, 
who had been shut up the previous day to keep him 
from the fight w'th the wolves. As he licked Jonas’s 
face and hands there rush of 
outside, and familiar voices shouting, 
are you?” . 

Jonas had just enough strength to say, 
behind the pine-tree.” 

He knew that swift hands were tearing away the 
obstruction, 


was a footsteps 


Jonas, where 


“In here 


but after that he realized nothing fully 
until he was lying on the broad settle at 
wrapped in hot blankets, by the roaring fire, 
the village 
shattered arm. 

“It will be one long while can use it 
again,” that important personage was saying as he 
deftly rolled a bandage about the bruised flesh. 
“But he is fortunate to save it at all.” 

“How did the battle come out?” was Jonas’s first 
question. 

“Well, as for the battle, it was a big thing, 
Webster, who was assisting the “You 
missed a good deal, Jonas. Such a hunt as none of 
us ever saw before, and probably never will again! 
’T was a sight worth seeing when the varmints broke 
from the woods and found how they were trapped. 
Such a yelling was never heard.” 

“How many did you kill?” asked Jonas. 

“We killed over a hundred of ’em right within 
forty feet of the woods; but in spite of all that the 
biggest part of ’em got away across the valley. 
You might just as well have tried to stop the wind 
from blowing as to stop them. But I don’t believe 


” 


home, 
while 
doctor was 


gently binding up his 


before he 


said 
doctor. 


they'll come back very soon. 


Indeed, wolves never were known to cross the 
valley again. 

Jonas was ill a long time, but he felt quite 
consoled for all his suffering when, one day, 


General Thornby came to see him, and after hearing 
his story said: 

“Well, my boy, if you missed the best of the fight 
you proved your grit in defending yourself more 
than the rest of us did in fighting.” 

A compliment from the old soldier was something 
never to be forgotten. RICHARD VANE. 


- <o- 


For the Companion. 


THE CONNING TOWER. 
By Lieut. J. B. Briggs, U.S.) 


In the days of wooden ships the post of the 
captain of a man-of-war was on the quarter-deck, 
where, exposed to the shots of the enemy, he 
directed the movements of the ship and controlled 
the fire of the battery. The post of danger is a 
post of honor, but many a brave captain has lost 
his life standing out in needless exposure to shot 
and shell. This dangerous position of the leading 
spirit of the ship has always been a weak point in 
the system of naval warfare. 

In operations on land the general of an army is 
so posted that, while having the whole field of 
action under view, he is practically out of harm’s 
way. Were it otherwise, the leader might be 
killed, and the guiding spirit of the manceuvres be 
lost at a critical moment. 


In the late war between Chile and Peru the 


| captain of a Peruvian war-vessel was killed, and 


the command devolved in succession on the next 
three officers, each of whom was in turn killed, 
and the ship was captured by the enemy. This 
was probably due to the unusual loss of officers, 
the ship being left with no one competent to com- 
mand. 

In the ships of the present day a place is set 
apart which the commanding officer is to occupy 
during action. This is called the “conning tower” 
—the place from which the ship is conned. The 
word con signifies, in nautical language, to direct 
or govern; itis from the old Saxon word cunnan, 
to know. 

The conning tower is a cylindrical structure 
made of steel about three or inches thick, 
with a dome-like top. It has a narrow entrance in 
the rear, protected by a curved flanking piece of 
the same thickness. Small sight-holes are pierced 
through the steel, and inside there is just room 
enough for three persons, the captain, the helmsman 
and another man to work the signals to the different 
parts of the ship. 

The conning tower is situated in the forward 
part of the ship, and from the inside the captain 
has a clear view through narrow windows in all 
directions. From his station he has complete 
control of the movements of the vessel and the fire 
of the battery. 

On either side are the levers for signalling to the 
engine-room. The levers work an automatic signal, 
and a reply comes back immediately from the 
engine-room, showing that the engines have been 
started ahead, reversed, or stopped, as the case 
may be. But to make assurance doubly sure, an 
electric connection with each engine shaft brings 
back a reply from the machinery itself. 

Speaking-tubes, telephones and electric bells lead 
to the engine-room, the magazines, and all the 
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important parts of the ship, and to all the guns of | principals will be assisted by swift-steaming 
the battery. An arrangement for concentrating | torpedo-boats—a battle not lasting hours, as in 
the fire of the guns on any one point is very | former days, but only a few minutes, and resulting 
striking. |in all likelihood in the destruction, with all on 

From his elevated post in the conning tower, the | board, of one or both of the ships engaged. 


captain has a better view than can be had from the 


guns themselves, where the smoke often obscures | 


the object to be aimed at. Bf means of the 
rangefinder—an apparatus recently devised 
which does its work by means of electrically 
controlled arms or pointers—the exact dis- 
tance of the enemy’s ship is found in an 
instant. 

The captain telegraphs to each gun to 
train at a certain angle; this is done by 
means of marks on the deck training 
circles; then the ele- : 
vation is given, and 
instantly answers are 
telegraphed back to the 
conning tower that the 
guns have been laid 
accordingly. 

Then the captain, by 
means of fixed sights in . 
the peep-holes of the 
tower, aims the ship, or 
directs the helmsman at 
his side so to turn the 
wheel, that the line of 
sight for the given angle 
shall gradually come on 
the same line as that 
leading from the ship to 
the object aimed at. 

With his finger on the 
electric button that closes the 
contact with the gun-firing apparatus, 
and his eye carefully glancing along 
the line of sight, he waits till the target 
appears over the little points. Then, 
with a crash that shakes the ship 
from stem to stern, the whole broad- 
side of guns pour out their deadly 
shell. 

If the conning tower should be 
destroyed, the control of the ship is not lost, for, 
far down below the water-line, protected from 
injury by a curved steel deck, is a duplicate of 
the steering apparatus, always ready in case 
of accident to the wheel on deck. 

But the chances of damage to the conning tower 
are very slight, from its small size and the curved 
sides, from which shot and shell would be deflected. 
Besides having control of the fire of the battery, 
the captain has communication with the torpedo 
manipulating rooms, where, quietly resting in 
their tubes, lie the torpedoes, waiting but a touch 
of the lever to send them on their errands of 
destruction. Torpedo tubes are fixed in the ship, 
and are placed so as to fire ahead, astern, and on 
both sides. 

The torpedoes are given direction in their first 
flight by a charge of compressed air, and on 
entering the water take up a motion of their own 
which is imparted to them by interior mechanism. 
The effects of the torpedo and gun fire can be 
easily seen by the captain from his elevated 
position. 

While the captain is protected from fire at his 
post in the conning tower, the gun’s crews them- 
selves are protected by curved or slanting steel 
shields, three inches thick, which surround the 
gun, and are so fixed to the movable carriage that 
they travel with it around the training circles. 

The immunity from being hit is not dependent 
on the thickness of the protecting shields, but 
rather on the slight probability that a shot will 
strike on a line normal to the curve of the shield. 
That is, the chances are all in favor of the shot’s 
glancing and flying over the ship’s rail. Small 
sight-holes in the shield enable the gun-captain 
to train his gun without exposing his body. 

While the men on deck are thus practically 
under cover, those stationed below in the engine- 
rooms and fire-rooms, in the magazines and 
shell-rooms are also well protected from the fire 
ofthe enemy. All the vital parts of the ship are, 
in the constructions of to-day, placed below a 
curved protective deck of steel, varying in thick- 
ness according to the size of the ship. 

This protective deck resembles a turtle’s back, 
somewhat elongated, and extending out to the 
extreme ends and sides of the ship, with addi- 
tional protection at the sides of the coal in the 
bunkers. It is highest in the centre, and curves 
longitudinally and athwartships, thus. ensuring 
the deflection of shot entering at almost any 
angle. 

This peculiarity of construction marks perhaps 
the most important difference between the old- 
time man-of-war and the protected cruiser of the 
present day. For while a few well-directed shot 
have often completely disabled the old ships, 
rendering them absolutely unmanageable and 
leaving them no chance of safety even in flight, 
the modern steel cruiser may have all her upper 
works destroyed, her masts, her boats, even her 
guns disabled, everything gone that gives her 
any semblance to a ship, and yet he able to steam 
away from the scene of battle and seek a friendly 
port. 

Moreover, with the far-reaching guns of to-day, 
and the great speed of modern men-of-war, 
fighting at short range will be the exception. 


This exception will be when two heavily armored | 
battle-ships meet to determine the control of some | 


important harbor or waterway. 


Then will ensue a pitched battle, in which the | gold production in 1887 was valued at less than | sand of ‘Northwest’’ receives one thousand 





Where ships carry crews of four or five hundred 
men, this sudden and wholesale destruction of 








The Conning Tower. 


life is awful to contemplate; but in these pos- | 


sibilities of working harm lies the influence that 
will hold nations in check, and prevent the 
indiscriminate and frequent rushing to arms that 
has characterized history up to comparatively 
recent times. 


<o-e__—_—_——— 
TRUTH LIES DEEP. 
Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
—Dryden. 
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A NEW GOLD SUPPLY. 


Production of gold and silver has always had a 
remarkable influence on the trade and prices of 
the commercial world. Except in remote ages or 
in partly-civilized countries, these two metals 
have been the source of money. Even the coin 
in existence at any one time was continually 
disappearing. 

It was lost from the pocket, melted up into 
plate, or exported to the densely populated regions 
of Asia, or the whole stock was diminished by 
the minute wear and tear on each coin. The 
opening of new mines has therefore always had 
striking influences, through its effect on the total 
money supply. 

It was from Africa that the largest supplies of 
gold came in the early days of civilization; and 
the greatly increased production of gold in Africa 
is now exciting attention and interest among all 
the students of the monetary question. 

For many centuries after the fall of the Roman 
Empire gold production, as well as that of silver, 
ceased almost entirely. Then came the discovery 
of America, and of the enormous hoards of 
precious metals in the cities of Mexico and Peru. 

It was in those days that the “‘treasure-ships,”’ 
bound for the European coast, fell a constant 
prey to the roving English war-vessels of Queen 
Elizabeth, and to the still more famous and 
dangerous ‘“‘buccaneers’’ of the Spanish main. 

At last, in 1847, well in season for the revival 
of the world's commercial industry, came the 
discovery of the great California gold-mines. 
Those of Australia were discovered about four 
years later, and the annual gold production rose 
at once to a total the largest in the world’s history. 

Even now, in our days of improved and 
scientific mining, the world’s yearly yield of gold, 


in the exhaustion of the richest Western mines, is | 


scarcely two-thirds of the vast yearly production 
of the ‘‘fifties.”’” 

At the very time when the gold production of 
the world at large was showing signs of decrease, 
another and very remarkable area for gold-mining 
was discovered. Twenty-six years ago, some 


explorers in South Africa discovered gold in what 


is now the Transvaal or South African Republic. 
Hardly enough was found to pay prospectors 
for their labor, and for eighteen or twenty years 
the gold production of South Africa remained 
almost a cipher. 

Then between 1885 and 1888 new discoveries of 
far richer mines were made in this same region. 
Companies were formed at once in London and 
other money centres to work the mines; immi- 
grants flocked to the new district to make their 
fortune, as they did to California in 1849 and to 
Australia in 1852. 


The results were most remarkable. Africa’s 


three-quarters of a million dollars. The next | shares from the clearing-house, and pays the 


year five millions’ worth was taken out. In 1890| money balance due on all his transactions. 

the product was ten millions, and last year South | But although the clearing-house principle is 
Africa contributed to the world’s stock of gold capable of wide application, it is chiefly employed 
no less than thirty-three millions,—as much as | in the bankers’ clearing-houses of this country to 
the United States had produced in the preceding | the number of about sixty in the chief cities 


year, and an amount exceeded in 1893 only by | from Maine to Washington. 


this country and by Australia. 

It is not supposed that the full capacity of South 
Africa’s gold-mines has yet been developed. 
There may be discovered other gold-fields in 
districts as yet unvisited by explorers. 

This possibility played its part in the African 
“partition treaties’? of the European states in 
1890. It has influenced still more powerfully 
the recent Matabele war, undertaken chiefly for 
the purpose of protecting the pioneer miners and 
settlers of a British commercial company from 
the raids of savages. 

Nor are there lacking signs that this year’s gold 
production in other nations will be larger. The 
great fall in the price of silver, measured by gold, 
which has forced many silver-mines in this 
country to shut down, has turned the attention of 
miners to long-deserted gold-fields. The result 
has been seen.already in a considerable increase 
of our own gold production for 1893. 
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For the Companion. 
AN APRIL SONG. 


Oh! the peach is in pink and in white is-the cherry, 
And the pipe of the bluebird is mellow and merry, 
nd the little frogs cheep, 
And the beby bu: peep: 
But the downy clouds lie in the blue fast asleep, 
Asleep—and the bluebird is merry. 


At the edge of the wood how the maple is glowing, 

And sweet wind-flowers nod to the creek in its flowing, 
And the sap runneth free 
In the heart of each tree, 

And the little leaves laugh in their nests all aglee, 
Aglee—and the creek answers, flowing. 


INGRAM CROCKETT. 
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CLEARING-HOUSES. 


Several of our subscribers in different parts of 
the country have asked us to explain the principle 
of the ‘‘clearing-house.’"” We comply with the 
requests the more readily because the explanations 
in the encyclopedias can be understdod clearly 
by those only who have a considerable knowledge 
of banking. 

We will start from these facts: that almost 
évery business and professional man in_ the 
country keeps all the money which he does not 
need for casual personal expenses on deposit in a 
bank; that he pays nearly all his bills by means 
of checks; that consequently he receives payments 
for the most part in checks drawn by those who 
owed him; that he does not, on receiving a check, 
go or send to the bank to procure the money, but 
deposits it to his credit in his own bank; and 
that there are many banks in every large city. 

Now a wholesale merchant may receive each 
day a large number of checks, some on one bank, 
some on another. Of course his own bank, in 
which he deposits these checks, properly endorsed, 
desires to collect the money upon them at once, 
because its profits are made by lending at interest 
the money entrusted to it by depositors. 

But in a city where there are twenty or forty or 
more banks, it would be a great waste of time 
and labor, besides being hazardous, for each one 
to send around a messenger to each bank to 
collect what is due. To avoid this the clearing- 
house has been devised. | 

At a certain hour on every business day a 
messenger from each bank goes to ‘‘the clearing,” | 
carrying all the checks against any and every | 
other bank in the city taken during the previous | 
twenty-four hours. 





The checks are made up into | 
separate packages, and each has a statement of | 
the aggregate amount due from the bank. 

All the rest is a mere matter of addition and | 
subtraction, which is done by the clearing-house | 


clerks. The First National Bank has brought | 


in checks against other banks to the amount of 
fifty thousand doilars; other banks have brought 
in checks against the First National to the amount | 
of fifty-one thousand dollars. Then the First | 
National is debtor to the clearing-house in the | 
sum of one thousand dollars. 

Other banks are creditors. Of course the debts | 
and credits balance each other to a cent. The | 
debtor banks must immediately pay, in money, | 
whatever they each owe to the clearing-house; 
the whole sum is at once divided among the | 
creditor banks, and the ‘“‘clearing”’ is over. } 

Thus the claims by each bank against every 
| other bank in the city have been adjusted at very | 
| little expense of time and labor, and with the use | 
| of a small amount of actual money. The checks 
and drafts settled are called ‘“‘exchanges,”’ and | 
the money necessary to complete the settlement is | 
| the **balance.”’ 

In good years the exchanges at.the New York | 
clearing-house reach nearly forty thousand | 
| million dollars a year, or about one hundred and | 
twenty-five millions on every bank day. These 
vast accounts are settled by the shifting about, | 
from day to day, of not more than ten million | 
dollars. 

This shows what an immense saving in the use 
of money the clearing-house makes. The prin- | 
ciple is applied to other things beside banking. | 
At New York and also at Boston the brokers 
have a stock clearing-house. Certificates of stock | 
| take the place of checks. The broker who has | 
| bought five thousand shares and sold four thou- 














— on 
A WIT ON WITLINGS. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, the friend of Doctor 
Johnson and most of his circle of noted men, was a 
real wit, although the great doctor’s manner of 
saying so would hardly lead one to think it. 

“Sir,” he said, “she displays such powers of 
ratiocination, such radiations of intellectual emi- 
nence, as are amazing!” 

That is a characteristically ponderous way of 
stating the simple fact that the lady was learned, 
sensible and clever. She was all three; and more 
especially she was witty. Perhaps her most famous 
bon-mot was her reply to the polite Frenchman who 
was with her when, at a session of the French 
Academy, she heard Voltaire deliver that curiously 
perverted judgment of Shakespeare, in which the 
renowned composer of versified tragedies for the 
Paris stage declared the great Englishman to be 
but a barbarian of genius, whose works were far 
too full of faults to become properly classics. 

“I fear, madame,” apologized the French gentle- 
man to the compatriot of Shakespeare, ‘“‘you are a 
little vexed at what vou have just heard?” 

“I, monsieur?” was the swift retort. “Not at 
all; I am not a friend of Monsieur de Voltaire!” 

But beside being a wit, Mrs. Montague was a gay, 
kindly, warm-hearted woman who never failed her 
old friends, but was always ready to make new 
ones. To the learned translator of Epictetus— 
Miss Elizabeth Carter—she wrote at the beginning 
of their friendship : 

“I can perfectly well understand why you were 
afraid of me last year, and I will tell you, for you 
won’t tell me—perhaps you haye not told yourself. 
You have heard that J set up for a wit, and people 
of real merit and sense hate to converse with 
witlings. I am happy you have found out I am 
not to be feared; I am afraid I must improve 
myself much before you will find I am to be 
loved!” 

That Mrs. Montague ever “set up” to be either a 
wit or a genius was indeed never the case. She 
was as modest as she was intelligent and merry 
Nevertheless, it was she who founded that society 
of bright women from which originated the term 
Blue-stocking, which was for so many years applied 
derisively to learned ladies, and still more to those 
who set up to be such without adequate claim. 

The origin of the phrase, as traditionally related, 
is that one member of the society, recently home 
from Paris, appeared in a pair of very dainty blue 
stockings,—the latest mode in France, but yet new 
to England,—which so took the fancy of the other 
ladies that they all bought stockings of the same 
color. 

Shortly after a Frenchman,—an invited guest at 
one of their meetings,—having observed that the 
stockings of every lady present were blue, assumed 
the color to be a requirement; a badge of member- 
ship, as it were. 

“They all wear blue stockings,” he wrote home, in 
surprise; and as Blue-stockings or Bas-bleu they 
were thenceforth known, and the nickname was 
soon extended to all women who were studious or 
literary. 


20 


TOO FAST. 


An engineer on one of the fastest trains between 
New York and Chicago had a narrow escape one 
night. He had received instructions to pass a 
certain station at 2.15, so as to keep clear of a 


| freight-train, which was to be run on a siding at 


that point. 

The instructions had been communicated by the 
conductor, but had made little impression upon the 
engineer because his train was behind time, and it 
did not seem possible to reach the station at the 
time indicated. 

“The freight-train will have to wait for us some 
time,” he had said to the conductor. 

It was a still, cold night. The road-bed was in 
fine order, and the engine with clean fires was at 
its best. The engineer, invigorated by the bracing 
air, and deriving pleasure from the perfection with 


| which the mechanism was operating, began to 


think that he might pass the station on time after 
all. He spurred on the engine, and the lost time 
was rapidly made up. 

By a trick of mental aberration the engineer had 
dropped five minutes from his instructions. With 
his watch in his hand he was aiming to pass the 
station at 2.10 instead of 2.15. 

The conductor had noticed the extraordinary 
speed at which the train was running. “Jack is in 
a hurry to-night,” he said at first. Then after 
frequently consulting his watch he exclaimed, ‘“‘The 
engineer must be crazy.” , 

Too nervous to remain in the car, he went out on 
the platform and recognized a small station as the 
train whirled by it. It was 2.09, and the station 
where the freight-train was to be side-tracked was 
very near. He signalled to the engineer to stop the 
train. 

There was nota momentfospare. The air-brakes 
acted sharply, and the train was brought to a full 
stop on the edge of the station. There was the 
freight train on the main track, and about to be 
switched off to the siding. Ina moment more the 
express train would have dashed into it end-on, and 
a deplorable accident would have followed. 

“I thought I was to pass the freight train at 2.10!” 
exclaimed the dazed engineer as the conductor ran 
up to him with a white face and an excited air. 

“No,” shouted the conductor. “It was 2.15. I 
read the telegraphic order aloud to you at the last 
station. Why, Jack, you have given me the worst 
fright I ever had.” 

The train reached its destination on time, and 
without further incident. The engineer took the 
conductor aside, and told him that it was their last 
run together. 

“TI have lost my nerve,” he said, “‘or I could never 
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have made such a mistake. The work is too fast 
for me, although I have done it for twenty years. 
They must give me slower work.” 

That is what many overworked business men 
require. They are running under higher pressure 
than their nervous mechanism will endure. Over- 
wrought and prematurely old, they have lost their 
nerve. 


* 
> 





SOON FORGOTTEN. 

The vanity of human endeavor, when it is 
directed toward the attainment of selfish ends, 
was never better illustrated than by the manner in 
which the news of the death of Napoleon Bonaparte 
at St. Helena was received in Paris. Napoleon 
had been the master of Europe; he had reached 
the height of numan glory, and in France, and 
particularly in Paris, all things had centred around 
his name. 

Quite recently the memoirs of Louis Aimé 
Martin, a French man of letters of the early part 
of the present century, and an acute observer 
of men and affairs in his time, have been published 
in Paris for the first time. In them, under date of 
July 6, 1821, occurs a note which shows what the 
name of the “Emperor Napoleon” had become at 
that time. 

“Bonaparte is dead,” says Martin, “and the news 
is repeated coldly and forgotten, and people go on 
to talk of other things. I wished particularly to 
know what effect this news would have upon the 
people. I passed the Palais-Royal. A_ public 
crier called: ‘Here’s your account of the death 
of Bonaparte!’ 

“This cry, which it seemed must have appalled 
Europe, was without effect; no one listened. 
There was not a purchaser of the man’s wares; 
every one was indifferent. 

“I entered several cafés, and found the same 
indifference—coldness everywhere; no one’s intel- 
ligence was touched. I cannot answer for the 
hearts, but this man had inspired more of astonish. 
ment than of love. 

“In one café I heard people talking about his 
death, and then they went on to talk about the 
censorship law, which is discussed so much to-day, 
and which will be forgotten to-morrow. And this 
is glory!” 


3 o— 


THE CHARITY MACHINE. 


A mechanic in Boston not long ago lost his little 
girl by death. He had been out of work for many 
weeks, and had to apply to an undertaker provided 
by the city for the poor. 

When the minister whom he sought asked the 
hour for the funeral the man replied, bitterly : 

“The undertaker is coming at three o’clock. But 
he says he hasn’t got time to wait for any services 
in a city job.” 

The minister strode away indignantly to the 
undertaker, and that official found a way by which 
the services of the charity funeral could be con- 
ducted with more consideration for the feelings of 
the sorrowing parents. One of the results of the 
systematic hiring of others to do our charity for us 
is that the self-respect of those we are glad to help 
will be disregarded far too often. 

Organized charity is not to be discredited. It is 
a necessity. But we are not to forget that sensitive 
people often find the official ministration of the 
charity machine so hard and perfunctory that the 
wounds caused by it are never healed. 

It is little enough in these times of great distress 
for every one who has the spirit of love, to select at 
feast one needy family, and to feel personally 
responsible both for the relief of its members and 
for their feelings. Inexperienced love is better 
than no love at all. 


* 
* 





CRUEL AND UNCOMPLIMENTARY. 





| 
| 


| Whitworth gun, were not slow in responding. 





| enemies are legion. 


| 


| 


| cattle. 


A criticism in a French journal upon a dramatic 
performance lately ended with these words, which 
are worthy of Sir Boyle Roche: 

“Mme. Judic’s talent is like the froth on good 
champagne. Beware of thrusting the scalpel into 
it; for if you do, there will remain naught but a 
pinch of ashes at the bottom of the alembic.” 

Another French journal, in speaking of the 
results of certain false reports, declared: 

“This is the handiwork of evil tongues, manipu 
lated by cruel hands!” 





HE WANTED TO SEE. | 
Admiral Farragut was a “very old-fashioned 
sailor, with a strong prejudice in favor of wooden 
ships,” says Captain F. S. Hill, in his ‘Twenty 
Years at Sea.” The admiral had gained his victo 
ries in such ships, and declared himself “too old a 
dog to learn new tricks.” Inthe Mobile fights his 
flag-ship was the wooden ship Hartford, though he 
was urged to take the new ironclad Tecumseh. It 
was a noteworthy coincidence that the Tecumseh 
was the only vessel lost in the battle. She was 
sunk by a torpedo, and went down with her captain 

and more than a hundred of her crew. 


Captain Hill was a witness of another exhibition 
of Farragut’s aversion to ironclads. It was the 
Fourth of July, 1862. Farragut’s fleet and the | 
squadron of Admiral Davis were lying above 
Vicksburg. Davis’s flag-ship was the ironclad | 
Benton. 

Admiral Davis invited Admiral Farragut to go | 
down with him inthe Benton and “try the batteries.” 
The excursion was exactly after Farragut’s taste, 
and the two admirals steamed down the river. 

When the Benton got into a favorable position 
she opened fire on one of the shore batteries, and 
the Confederates, who had lately received a new 
One 
shell entered a bow port of the Benton and killed 
and disabled several men. 

Matters were getting exciting, and Farragut, 
after doing his best to control himself, burst out: 

“Hang it, Davis, I must go on deck. I feel as if 
I were shut up here in an iron pot, and I can’t 
stand it.” 

And on deck he went, only compromising at last, 
through the entreaties of his friend, by entering the 
conning tower. It was the same instinct that sent 
him aloft in the Mobile fight. He wanted to see 
what was going on, and such a thing as fear of 
personal exposure never entered his mind. 





COULD NOT THE ROPE. | 
Snakes have many enemies. Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
writing of animal life on the great South American 
pampas, where there are many kinds of snakes, 
both venomous and non-venomous, says that their 
One of them is the armadillo, | 
which appears to have no fear whatever of snake | 
venom. Burrowing owls feed largely on snakes, | 
and the same is true of herons and storks. But 
perhaps the most notable of snake-killers is the | 
large lizard known as the iguana. 


KILL 


The iguana is no mean adversary, as may be 
judged from the fact that dogs which attack one 
sometimes come off with a broken leg. 

The lizard does not wait for the snake to take the 
offensive, but goes swiftly in pursuit, and being 
very rapid in its motions, seldom has any difliculty 
in overtaking its victim, which it despatches by 
blows of its powerful tail. 

A friend of Mr. Hudson was out riding after his 
His lasso was attached to the saddle, and 
the end trailed along the ground after him. 

A big iguana lay in the sun, apparently asleep. 
It paid no attention to the horse as it passed, but 
the next instant it raised its head and fixed its 


| attention on the forty feet of lasso slowly trailing 


| been pounded in vain, had been dragged by, the 


| 
| 


Carlyle suffered from dyspepsia and disappoint- 


ments. He was, therefore, neither oversympathetic 
in intercourse with his friends, nor fair in his 
estimatés of other writers. 


Though he personally liked Tennyson he spoke | 


9 


with impatience of his “cobbling his odes;” dis 
missed Jane Austen’s novels as “‘dish-washings ;”’ 


| tives. 


Hallam, the historian, as “dry-as-dust;” and Gold. | 


smith as an “Lrish blackguard.” 

Even the writers of editorials in the press were 
saluted with this hard saying: “What are these 
fellows doing? They only serve to cancel one 
another.” 


even on a friend. 

An artist, who frequented Carlyle’s house, painted 
a picture of him in his dressing-gown smoking a 
pipe by the fireside, and Mrs. Carlyle in an arm- 
chair sitting opposite him. 
at one of the Royal Academy’s Exhibitions, and 
though not a striking work of art, was purchased 
by Lord Ashburton—Carlyle’s friend—for five 
hundred pounds. 

The delighted artist hurried off to the Carlyles, 
expecting congratulations on the sale, and some 
manifestation of pleasure on their part at having 
such a value set on a picture of themselves and 
their domestic interior. He delivered his glad 
tidings, but all the response he received from 
Carlyle was: 


A characteristic anecdote illustrates his | 


cruel disposition, which provoked him to inflict pain | , i 
| rate of progress, may be open from Europe to the 


The picture was hung | 





“Well, in my opinion, five hundred pounds was | 





just four hundred and ninety-five pounds too 
much !”’ 
FRENCH ** BULLS.” 


The number of phrases of the class which we call 
“Irish bulls,” but which are found in polite works 
not written by Irishmen, is very large indeed. A 
novel which was recently crowned by the French 


| the bellows. 


| up the ghaist!” 


Academy as possessed of unusual merit contained | 


4a sentence of which the following is a translation: 
“It was midnight. A man who lay in ambush 


listened to their conversation; but suddenly a 
dense, dark cloud passed in front of the moon, and 
prevented him from hearing more.” 

Here is another phrase, written in full earnest 
by a master of French criticism: “It was one of 
those duels in which one of the blades literally 
buries itself in the heart of the other.” 


by. 

Suddenly it rushed after the rope, and dealt it a 
succession of violent blows with its tail. When 
the whole of the lasso, several yards of which had | 


lizard, with uplifted head, continued gazing after 
it with the greatest astonishment. Never before 
had such a wonderful snake crossed its path. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR DAYS. 

The time required for a traveller to circle the 
earth has been greatly reduced since the imaginary 
trip of Jules Verne’s “Phileas Fogg,” who suc 
ceeded in getting around the globe in eighty days, 
in spite of storms, shipwrecks, Indians and detec 
The question how long it would take now to 
go round the earth has recently been discussed in 
the Antwerp Geographical Society. 

The answer given by M. E. de Keyser was sixty 
seven days, including the loss of a day at New 
York, the journey being made eastward by way of 
Yokohama and San Francisco. But in the near 
future this time is likely to be cut down to forty- 
five days, and perhaps less, through the completion 
of the railroad across Siberia, which, at the present 
Pacific in ten years. 

With the average railway speed for long distances 
doubled, it is predicted that in the coming century 
a traveller may be able to go round our planet in 
twenty-four days. 


INDISPUTABLE. 


of 





The author “ Twenty-five Years of St. | 
Andrew” gives sn amusing little incident in | 
connection with Dr. Lindsay Alexander and his | 
fine church in Edinburgh. 


Here a great congregation of all classes, includ. | 
ing many of the highly educated, attended his | 
ministry through many years. Here he had a fine | 
organ—to the horror of some. 

Even his beadle liked it not. One morning soon 
after the organ came, something went amiss with 
He told me how the beadle came in 
with great satisfaction, saying, “She’s clean gi’en 
Here, too, when it was objected to 
the voluntaries that they “were not worship,” 
Doctor Alexander replied, “No, they are not. And 
neither is the shuffling of feet and the slamming of 
pew-doors. But the voluntaries are a pleasanter 


” 


noise than these, and drown them! 





SARCASTIC. 


The Southern Birouac attributes a very severe 
remark to Stonewall Jackson, who was not a man | 


| to speak ill of another man without strong reasons. | 





Ata council of generals early in the war, one of | 
them remarked that Major —— was wounded, and | 
would be unable to perform a certain duty for | 
which he had been suggested. | 

“Wounded!” said Jackson. “If that is really | 
so, I think it must have been by an accidental 
discharge of his duty!” | 





| closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [ Adv. 


A LETTER ! Wethersfield, Conn., Feb, 19, 1894. 

« Your new Mystic Filter is the neatest, 
handiest, best selling article Lever saw. Protits splen 
did. Made $9.50 in one day. Senda gross. F. C. DEMING 

OUTFIT! One Filter, five extra fillings, one Plain 
Bibb Attachment, six extra packings, screens, displa) 





STUDY Book-keeping, Pen-/| cards, circulars, etc., in handsome morocco-boun 
* manship, Business | canvassing box, $1.00 post-paid. Larclusive territor: 
Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc.,thor- iven. Money positively returned if application is to: 
oughly taught by at’ student’s | fate. JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 


home. Low rates, Send 2c.for Catalogue and Ist Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN S?., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BICYCLES 


No agents. We sell from 








ABOUT THAT 
NEW HOUSE. 


Here’s help for you 





catalog at wholesale prices. with its ylans, ideas 
Ship for examination be- for its finish. Artistic 
fore sale. Ours at $4.00  Pwellings (#4 designs © 
same as agents sell for $75; now ready) shows 7 
ours at 855.00 same as agents sel! for $100; ours at $80.00. handsome houses, the 
W ood-Rima, 2%5lbs., same as any 8125 wheel. 12 styles, results of the careful 
816.00 to $80.00. Catalog free. ACME CYCLE CO. Elkhart, Ind, study and best thought 
0 








Specialists Skilled in Home Designing. 


|_ Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate 
I 


S,500 
. 
| Views, plans and estimates, 123 pp. 9x12 sent prepaid 
for $1.0. FRANK P. ALI i 
| 187 Houseman BIk., 


| , Architect, 

| id Rapids, Mich. 
assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at | 

| 












nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 


and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


it’s so Easy to Light 
‘“ ” 
The B & H Lamp 
AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Deulers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
(YORK, Boston Cu 


NEw Yo ICAGO. 









new designs and colorings 
Our “Guide How to PA D E R 
free with samples. 
save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
on a large package of samples. One good agent or 
ALFRED PEATS, 


No local dealer can compete with us 
are handsomer this year than 

Paper and Economy in 

Beautiful Gold Paper, 5c. per Roll. 

No matter where you live, if you have any use for 

paper-hanger wanted in each town to sell from sample 

30-32 W. 13th St., 156-198 Wi 


in variety or price. Our 
ever before. 
Home Decoration,”’ mailed 
We carry the largest stock in the country, and cai 
wall paper, send 10c. to mearest address to pay postage 
books, price $1.00. 
NEW YORK. 1¢ 


Madison St.. 
(AGO. 





nN. 
Factories: MERIDEN, CONN. 


HELPS IN ECONOMY. | 





Stylish Gowns of Handsome Color at Small | 
Cost— Diamond Dyes Make old Clothes | 
Look Like New—Two Useful Books| 
Given Away to Readers of The Companion 


With a few packages of Diamond Dyes wonders 
can be done in making old dresses, gowns and 
suits look like new. Many families have not bought 
asingle new dress, wrap or suit this winter, yet | 
they dressed well and fashionably by dyeing their 
clothes with Diamond Dyes. 

Those who buy one package as an experiment | 
find the dyes so easy to use that they color over 
gowns, cloaks and suits for the whole family. The 
Fast Black Diamond Dyes are especially popular, 
being easy to use and making a rich black that 
will not fade, crock or wash out. 


MAILED FREE. 


Two books: ‘* Successful Home Dyeing ”’ and 
“Mats and Rugs; Art and Fancy Work,” 
if you mention THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





Comfortable Shaving. 


“I find that shaving is a real pleasure now 
when I used to think it a daily drudge.’ 


Buttermilk 
SHAVING STICK 


has just the healing and coojing qual- 
ities the skin demands. 





Special! We would like to send youa 
sample Stick, full size, for 10c., post-paid. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. —_ 


SHORTHAND 


. J. Graham's Works and School, 744 B’way, 























For the home-dyer or rug-maker these books give 
complete directions with many illustrations. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


the best is Graham's 
20-page Circular free. 
nN. 













No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 
mount. 

The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
quent under our new system of inspection, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 
machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 
POPE MFG. CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


Seven newly designed wheels are shown 
in our 1894 Catalogue which will interest 
every cyclist. Our agents furnish it free, 
or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 









Every Pair Warranted. — 


MEDAL and DIPLOMA awarded us at World's 
rip 


olumbian Expesition, Clacago, 18%. 
These goods require no breaking in, 
Are perfectly easy when new. 
Are a'Perfect Fit. 
Retain their shape when worn, 
Are the Latest Styles 
in High-Grade Goods. 
Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 


Rumsey Bros., 


Lynn, Mass. 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


with full particulars for ordering by mail. 








For the Companion. 


Harnessing Niagara. 


If you imagine a line of very strong horses, | 
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the presidency - Sir William Theme, of | for it is here that electricity is to be quand for | the wren -pit will be ententiel to make room for 


| England, now Lord Kelvin, was formed to invite 
the leading engineers of Europe and America to | 


| 


distribution throughout the neighboring country. | 
The smaller pits are to supply water power 


more until fifty thousand horse-power can be 


| generated there, and the tunnel is filled to half 


| submit plans for harnessing the cataract without | direct to the various mills that will cluster around | its capacity. 


marring its beauty. 


‘Twenty-six plans were sub- | the inlet canal. 


The turbines at the bottom of | 


The other half will be needed for the smaller 


mitted, and from these the company’s engineers | one of these smaller pits are now turning the | water-power pits that will empty into it. 
wheels of the largest paper-mill in the world. 

The tunnel itself simply carries off the water | 
Yet its con- | 


| devised the designs finally adopted. 


How the Water is Controlled. 


On October 4, 1890, the first spadeful of earth ; most 
was dug, and from that time on the work has | 


been hurried with all possible speed. 
| Told in the simplest way, the undertaking 
consists of a number of deep holes in the ground, 


harnessed tandem, extending eight hundred and | one much larger than the rest, each with water- 


fifty miles, from Boston almost to Chicago, all 


| Wheels at the bottom. The water from the 


pulling steadily, you will get some idea of the | Niagara River is to be carried to these pits by a 


Niagara Falls—American Side. 


amount of power which it is expected will soon be 
taken from Niagara Fails by water-wheels and 
distributed, chiefly in the form of electricity. 

Between three and four million dollars have 
been spent already in digging the tunnel and 
wheel-pit from which the first instalment of the 
power is to be supplied; and much more money 
will have to be used to develop the full four 
hundred and fifty thousand horse-power for which 
the plans provide. 


Enormous Power Developed. 


No one can tell at present just how far this 
enormous force will be sent; but some of the best 
engineers believe that it will be made to turn 
mill-wheels, light streets and even light and heat 
houses thronghout the greater part of New York 
State, a large territory in Canada, and perhaps 
here and there in neighboring states. 

Yet the great cataract will not be robbed of much 
of its strength; for it is estimated that the horse- 
power of Niagara Falls is nearly five million nine 





| taking, keeping many 


that has done its appointed work. 
struction has been the 
difficult part 
of the whole under- 


hundred men busy 
more than two years, ag 
costing in round num- 
bers a million and a 
quarter dollars; and 





The company has secured the rights to dig 
another tunnel of the same size as the present one, 
and with wheel-pits to match, and will begin 
work on it as soon 
as it is needed. 
When the second 
tunnel is finished 
two hundred thou- 
sand horse - power 
can be supplied. 

Beside this, prac- 
tically the same company 





canal, led down to| worse yet, costing has bought permission from the 
the wheels in pipes | twenty - seven _ lives, Canadian government to dig two 
and then off tou the} through various ac- wheel-pits and tunnels on the 
lower river through | cidents. Canada side, solely for the gen- 
a tunnel which con-}| The tunnel slopes eration of electricity.” 3 


nects all the pits. 
All who have vis- 
ited Niagara will 
remember that the 
river turns almost 
at a right angle at 
the falls. The tun- 
nel, stretching from 
a point near the 
river a mile and a 
half up-stream from 
the American Fall 
to a point about one 
thousand feet below 
the American Fall, 
forms, roughly, the 
hypothenuse of a 
right-angled trian- 
gle, the falls being 
at the right angle. 
The canal through 
which water from 
Niagara will flow 
to the tunnel leads 
up from the river 
about two thousand 
feet. Along. the 
sides are a score of 
inlets controlled by 
massive gates. Ten 
inlets open through 
the thick masonry 
which lines the main 
wheel-pit, and each 
will lead into a steel pipe called a penstock, about 
| as large around as an ordinary street-car. 
| The penstocks run straight down one hundred 
and forty feet and discharge into a turbine, 








consisting of a pair of water-wheels, whose shaft | approach the end of the tunnel. 


gently down from the 
bottom of the wheel- 
pit to the portal, just 
beyond the new sus- 
pension bridge, a mile 
and a third distant, pa . 
passing beneath the ag ae 
busiest part of the ‘ 
city of Niagara Falls 
and almost directly under the Central Railroad 
Station, where most visitors to the falls alight. 


The Outlet. 


| twenty-five thousand horse-power. 


capacity of the plants to be built on both sides of 
| the river will be, therefore, four hundred and fifty 


thousand. 


The Tunnel. 


The tunnel is shaped like a horseshoe; it is 
twenty-one feet high, eighteen feet and ten inches | 
across the broadest part and nearly four feet | 
narrower at the bottom. Its whole length was 
blasted and dug through limestone rock and 
shale, of which enough was taken out to make 
twenty acres of valuable real estate, when 
dumped along the shore of the river. This rocky 
river-bed, two hundred feet underground, is lined 
with from four to six rings of brick especially 
prepared to resist wear and tear by the water. 

The portal from which the water flows into the 
river looks from above like a commonplace black 
hole down by the water’s edge. Yet it is said to 
be one of the most solid pieces of masonry ever 
built. It rests on a ledge of sandstone forty feet 
below the level of the river, and is built up as | 
strongly as steel and stone and cement can make 
it. It is well that it should be strong, for it must 
withstand for many years to come the action of 
the current without, which boils and foams as it 
swirls down from the rocks below the falls, as 
well as the tearing rush of the waters within, 
which will enter upon a steep incline as they 


A railroad is to connect the mills 




















with the main lines of railroad running 
into the city. 

Although water-power has been pro- 
duced successfully already in one of 








the small wheel-pits, probably it will 
not be known until June whether the 
electrical part of this enterprise will be 





Profile of Tunnel and Canal. 


power-house built directly over the pit. 


with a force of five thousand horse-power. 


extends upward beside the penstock into the | in connection with this power plant than about | 


When one of the gates is raised by a delicate | | mentioned it yet, because it has nothing to do 
electrical apparatus which controls it, water from | | with the creation of the power, and little to do 
the canal will pour in and flow down the pen-| with the mills at Niagara Falls. 
stock, or water-pipe, pressing into the turbine | be played chiefly in the distribution of power to | 
After | other cities. 


a success or a failure. 
More has been said about electricity 


any other branch of the work. I have scarcely 


Its part will 


The first of these wheel-pits 

ag a and the power-house to match 

will be built, according to pres- 

ent plans, close to the brink of 

the Horseshoe Fall, at the foot of 

the high bank directly underneath the 

Falls View Station. The tunnel will slope 

down from the bottom of the pit four 
hundred feet to the river below the fall. 

Each of the Canadian tunnels is to carry away 

the water needed to generate one hundred and 

The total 


It will take several years to bring the work to 
this end—just how many years no one knows. 
The company has bound itself, however, to pro- 
duce some of its power on the Canadian side not 
later than January, 1897, and it does not expect 
to begin work there until its present plant on the 
American side is used to somewhere near its full 
capacity. 

The chief uncertainty about electricity is that it 
seems to leak from the wires. The longer the 
journey it makes the more of it is lost by the way, 
and consequently the more it will cost. The 
expense of sending it by wire or subway is also 
heavy. A great deal depends on this question of 
price. 

How far can electricity be sent without a loss 
that will make its cost equal to steam-power? 
Upon that question it depends whether Niagara’s 
power shall be used only near by the great 
cataract, or whether it shall be sent broadcast. 
Inventions have been made recently which, it is 
believed,—by the inventors, at least,—will make 
it possible to carry electricity a great distance 
without a loss large enough to make its cost equal 
that of coal. 

Nikola Tesla, the brilliant young electrician 
who astonished scientists by proving that an 
electrical current can be created which will pass 
through the upper air without wires to conduct it, 
says, “The current from Niagara Falls can be 


| taken as far as New York city without great loss, 
| and I believe that before long we shall be able to 


take it to any distance.” Curtis Brown. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


The Salvation Army. 
Part Il. 
Its Special Mission to the Slums. 


SVM INRA 


passing through the wheels the water will travel | 
on from a discharge tunnel at the end of the | 
wheel-pit out into the main tunnel. | 





hundred thousand—the greatest that nature has The Salvation Army’s first convert in the 


United States was a drunken tramp rescued by 


Generating Electricity. 





concentrated om . an ; 
at any one place beg i i a, 
on the globe. It wt WRU * 
. ae Oy; y 
has been said that all “s 
the coal mined in the : rani ‘a 


world would barely a an 


supply the steam-pumps that would be needed 
to pump back the water that flows over the falls. 

When the water required to create four hundred 
and fifty thousand horse-power is drawn from the 
river above the falls and sent to the gorge below 
by a short cut through tunnels, the great cataract 
will be lowered about seven inches only, and the 
loss will hardly be noticed. 

Plans for using Niagara Falls to run machinery 
had been considered for half a century, but it was 
not until seven years ago that the necessary 


permission to use Niagara water was asked, and | up out of the ground, but the masonry that lines | | probably will be carried on poles, like the trolley 


room for only four penstocks. 





The largest pit, which was completed | 
on the first day of January, 1894, is one wheel-pit extends up through the floor of the 
hundred and seventy-eight feet deep, | 
twenty-one feet wide, and one hundred | 
and forty feet long. At present there is horse-power into the form of electricity, which 
| can be sent easily over wires for many miles in 
It is not easy to imagine a hole pulled | any direction, and at the end of its journey can | 


The shaft from each turbine down in the main 


power-house, and will turn the revolving part of 
a dynamo capable of converting five thousand 


be changed back into the original form of power. 

The process is a good deal like sending money 
by mail. Silver dollars could not be carried 
easily in a letter, but they may be exchanged for 
a money-order which, at the end of its journey, 
can be changed back into silver dollars. 

Those who saw, at the World’s Fair, the 
twenty-one hundred horse-power dynamo in the 
Intra-Mural Electric Railway’s power-house, 
were told that ‘it was the mightiest machine of the 
kind ever built. So it was then; but it would 
take more than two dynamos like it to do the 
work of one of the many that soon will be 
whirring here. 

For the present only three of thése dynamos 
will be put in place. The others are to be added 
as fast as the electricity is called for. 

Each dynamo has its own water-gate, water- 
pipe, water-wheel and shaft, forming practically 
separate and independent power-plants good for 
five thousand horse-power each. For a short 
distance, at least, the electric current is to be sent 
out on underground wires carried in a subway 
big enough to walk through without stooping. 
When it is sent to greater distances, however, it 








obtained, from the New York Legislature. Four | this wheel-pit is so thick and strong that if the | wires for electric street-cars. 


years iater money for the undertaking had been | 
supplied by capitalists and banking houses. 


An International Niagara Commission, under | 


| pit could be pulled up its walls probably would 
} | stand firm like a giant chimney. 
The chief interest lies in this main wheel-pit, 


As the wheel-pit has room at present for four | 
turbines, twenty thousand horse-power can nog 
produced in it. As soon as this power is in use, | 


Commissioner Railton—who commanded the 
pioneer corps sent to this country in 1880—from 
under the club of a brutal policeman. ‘‘Ashbarrel 
Jimmy,” as the tramp was at that time known, 
has been for more than ten years an “army” 
officer. 

It was the misery of the people in the east end 


| of London that, as already stated, inspired General 


Booth’s attempt to organize aid in the form of the 
army; and Companion readers are aware that 
more extensive remedial measures which combine 
evangelistic and economic features were sug- 
gested in his recent book, ‘In Darkest England,” 
and are now being carried out. 

The case of Ashbarrel Jimmy is but one of 
many instances which seem to justify the army 
in increasingly addressing itself, in America as in 
England, to the help of the most unfortunate. 

Officers who have pursued the ‘social work’’ 
in both countries make interesting comparisons. 
In England, they say, the gulf between rich and 
poor is wider; the slums look ‘“‘slummy ;”’ the 
poor are more ignorant, more debased and 
sodden. 

A young woman who was sent over here from 
the London headquarters remarked upon the fact 
that the poverty of our people has not the char- 
acter of hopelessness and stolid endurance that 
she had been accustomed to see, and that in 
almost any American family there is some one 
who tries to avoid the appearance of destitution. 

The average of intelligence is higher here, she 
said. In the English manufacturing district 
where she had been stationed, few of her converts 
could read. Here, if her arithmetic or geography 
proved at fault, every one knew it. 

But America has her own problem of the poor, 
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though it may seem less importunate. Set down 
in certain wards of New York City, for instance, 
the model officer whose career we have followed 
would probably wonder what to do first. He 
could not disregard the principle which the army 
holds in common with other Christians, that 
radical improvement in the life must be preceded 
by a “change of heart;’’ but he would hesitate to 
offer nothing more than words to a hungry man 
whose only home was a filthy lodging-house. 

He would be glad of the chance the army’s new 


departure gives to second his exhortations with | 


direct help toward cleanliness, honest labor, 
wholesome food and freedom from debasing 
associations. 


Food and Shelter Depots. 


Early in 1892 the army opened food and shelter 
depots for men in the cities of New York, Buffalo 
and San Francisco. Each depot is located in the 
midst of the poorest district, and each is managed 
on the same general principle—to welcome any 
man who will behave himself. 

The building, which is known as “The Light- 
house,”’ “‘The Lifeboat,”’ or something similar, 
eontains a dormitory, wash-room and baths, 
restaurant, hall for meetings, employment office 
and workroom. Thanks to soap, water, disin- 
fectants and “consecrated muscle,’’ all are free 
from dirt. 





An Exhorter. 


A “shakedown,” or couch with sheepskin | 
covering, costs seven cents; a bed and bath cost | 
twelve cents. Proportionate prices rule in the | 
restaurant. 
cup. A bowl of soup costs two cents, and so 
does either bread and butter, potatoes, beans or 
cabbage. 

For four cents one has his choice of soup and 
bread, beef or mutton stew, corned beef and | 
cabbage or corned-beef hash; and the capitalist | 
who controls five cents may banquet on meat-pie. 

All sorts and conditions of men—‘‘God's poor | 
and the devil’s poor,’’ as Father Taylor used to | 
say—are found in these depots. Newsboys come 
in squads, ordering a two-cent bowl of soup and 
five or six spoons. A German nobleman and an | 
Oxford University graduate were among the first 
to occupy a “shakedown” in the New York | 
shelter. 

Frequently the applicant lacks even: the seven 
cents which would ‘pay for this. In that case he 
may earn his supper, bed and breakfast by 
sawing wood or, as in the San Francisco shelter, 
assisting in the manufacture of cork pillows and 
feather dusters. Such an opportunity means 
something to the man who tramps the winter 
streets with little or no money in his pocket. 





The Work of the Depots. 


In the first seventeen days after it opened, the 
New York depot lodged five hundred and seventy- 
two men and provided meals for eleven hundred 
and thirty-five. The San Francisco ‘Lifeboat’ 
feeds three hundred and fifty men every day. 
During their first year the two supplied a tem- 
porary home for more than fifty thousand men. 

But women and children, and the old and the 
infirm, share only indirectly in the benefit of 
these food and shelter depots; so a department of 
the social work is designed for them—the slum 
brigade, officered by women, which was intro- 
duced in this country in 1889. There are slum 
posts in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, located by choice in ‘the worst room in 
the worst house in the worst block on the worst 
street of the worst neighborhood.” Wearing no 
uniform, but only a badge, the two women in | 
charge of the corps settle down amongst the | 
people they wish to help, and do the work that | 
seems nearest. 

A slum officer’s day is a composite photograph | 
of humble life. Part of it may be spent in | 
nursing a sick woman ; another part in scrubbing | 
a floor—or a baby; still another in visiting | 
saloons and worse places, and trying to influence | 
the frequenters. 

She is ‘‘neighborly,”’ as the saying goes. She | 
practises more than she preaches; and after she | 





has made a few visits the people begin to come to 
| her. 


She teaches the unaccomplished wife to | where employed whenever possible. 


On the same principle native officers are every- 
The Jamaica 


+ cook, reproves the husband’s drunkenness, cuts | negro has the same chance to become an adjutant 
out the daughter’s dresses and tries to keep | or major in his own land that the Massachusetts 


the son away from the street corner. 


man has in this. Further, in each country the 


If Michael loses his job, she is asked to find him | army tries to meet the needs peculiar to the 


| another. Ifthe old grand- 

mother is taken ill in the 
night, the slum officer is 
| waked up to go for the 
| doctor. She holds herself 
at everybody’s service. 
| Everybody relies on her 
to exercise many gifts; 
and not the least of these 
is the gift of tongues, for 
the officers of one slum 
corps in New York visit 
among eighteen national- 
ities. 

An official report of the 
doings of three Boston 
officers of the slum brig- 
ade shows that during 
three months of 1893 they 
cleaned sixteen rooms and 


illness; gave away one hundred and twenty-five 
meals and distributed five hundred and fifty- 
two garments; held seventy-seven meetings in 
saloons; made sixteen hundred and thirty-nine 
visits to families, and eleven hundred and eighty- 
six to saloons and disorderly houses ; ‘‘personally 
dealt with” fifty-two hundred and eighty-three 
persons, and enrolled five recruits. 

In one official year the slum-workers in the 
country at large made forty thousand visits. 





It will be seen that these statistics represent | 


expenditure of effort rather than money. The 
slum officers have not much more money than the 
people for whom they work. How much that is 
is indicated by this, that the collection at a 


good-sized army meeting in the slums has been | 


known to yield a grand total of one cent. 


Two Cents for a Garment. 


But it is likely that if the officers had more 
funds at command, they would give little more 
than at present. Their practice is shown by the 
fact that, when distributing the garments given 
by the army’s friends, they require people who 
can do so to pay for them at the rate of two cents 
a piece. Two cents is not a great sum, one would 
say, but the officers have learned that even so 
little makes all the difference between benefit with 
independence, and pauperization. 

The student of these statistics will be likely 


did as many washings; nursed forty cases of | 





Visiting the Sick. 


country, organizing in almost every land institu- 
tions which it does not duplicate in any other. 

The sufferings of the makers of phosphorus 
matches, who were not only wretchedly underpaid 
but doomed to die, by the very conditions of their 
employment, early attracted General Booth’s 
special attention; and the first fruits of his social 
scheme were factories in East London where the 
work could be done without danger to health and 
at almost double the old rate of wages. 

A burning question for years, in Australia, 
was the fate of discharged convicts. The army 
| formed a prison-gate brigade to meet it, and in 
| every city where there is a prison the brigade 
| stands ready to receive the criminal when his 
{term ends and help him to become an honest 
| man. 
| Closely connected with the “‘moral’’ of adapta- 
| tion to conditions is that of the improvement of 
opportunity. When the county-seat of County 
C, in Oklahoma, was opened for settlement, in 
May, 1892, a Salvation Army officer joined the 
thirty-five miles’ race, and when the slower 
ministers came along, sat on the stake of the best 
“church lot,’’ singing hymns of thanksgiving. 





this country came from the proprietor of a New 
York dance-hall. The meeting was held. In the 
particular, as in the general, the rule holds good. 
A Salvation lassie went into a saloon to sell the 
War Cry, invited those present to attend the 
meeting, and was sneeringly asked, “If you want 





further to notice that the number of conversions | to pray for us, as you say you do, why can’t you 


seems incommensurate with the whole amount of 
labor. But it is replied that the people of the 
slums respond slowly to effort, because they have 
reached the last stage of hopelessness; they have 


given themselves up. 

Many of them were born amongst 
submerged tenth,’’-—the lowest and seemingly 
hopelessly lost class,—and have no 
grasp on anything above it. 

A slum captain tells of a man who, 
converted in her meetings, had at once 
to face the question of bare existence. 
He had stolen or begged his living since 
he was five years old, had never earned 
a penny by honest labor, and did not 
know how to work. The first thing 
that offered was a chance to take care of 
a baby for a workingwoman who could 
afford to pay him a dollar a week. 
He gladly accepted the chance. 

To those dwellers in the slums who 
have seen better days the army tries to 
open the way for old friends to appeal, 
by publishing free in the War Cry 
such notices as these : 

Re his wife in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Wife and-child are etue. "Lay tabeeun . 
tion respecting him will be gladly received. 


EIGHTON, ALBERT.—Albert Leighton ; 
mother is very anxious to hear from you. 


To unfortunate women a special door 
of hope is shown, the slum-workers in- 
viting them to enter the rescue homes 
which are maintained in Boston, New 
York and Cleveland. 

Another phase of the many-sided 
work is seen in the New York day 
nursery where, during a single year, 
fourteen thousand children were cared 
for during the hours of the day when 
their parents were employed. 

Sociologists will readily point the 
moral of all this. The first that ap- 
pears is, perhaps, the army’s principle 
of adaptation. 

In India its officers wear the native 
dress and, like the priests of the estab- 


Coffee or tea is sold for two cents a not only been given up by others, but they have | tunities, to broaden those that exist. 


pray for us here ?”” 
“I can,”’ she answered; and she did. 

It deserves to be added, on this head, that it is 
| constantly urged upon the army to create oppor- 
“I hope,” 
said Commissioner Railton, not long ago, ‘that 


“the | every Salvation Army barracks will some day 


have its smokers’ gallery or veranda, or some 





in a Saloon. 


The army’s first invitation to hold a meeting in | 


159 


would qualify him to fill, at some rough and 
dangerous post, a place that no other could 
occupy; and he would be sent there. 

The man with a genius for trade is summoned 
to headquarters; he who can write is attached to 
an army publication; the singer is advertised as 
a soloist, and the musician is encouraged to 
organize an army band. 

If a New York ‘society woman" offers her 
parlors for an address to her friends, the army 
sends an officer who can meet her guests on equal 
footing of birth and breeding. If criminals are 
to be moved, or erring women impressed, or the 
sick in a hospital comforted and ‘‘mothered,”’ 
their visitor is one who by the power of tactful 
sympathy can give them precisely that help which 
they demand. 

Here one might pause to speak of the effect of 
that equality of opportunity which the army 
concedes to women, but a illustration, 
taken from a foreign field, must suffice. In 
December, 1882, Commissioner Hanna Ouchter- 
lony opened the work in Sweden, alone, save for 
two soldiers, women. In May, 1892, when she 
removed to another land, she left behind five 
hundred officers and four training garrisons, 
eleven thousand uniformed soldiers, two rescue 
homes, two shelters, a restaurant, seven slum 
posts, and thirty buildings owned by the army. 

Whether the ignorant, vicious and 
fully appreciate the army is a question not wholly 
to be settled by the assertion that it has ‘made 
greater progress than any other religious move- 
ment since the Lutheran reformation.” But 
certainly the testimony of officers seems to show 
that their work is in some respects easier than it 
was when the red jersey and the poke bonnet 
were less well known. 

Seven years ago a captain of my acquaintance, 
undertaking to ‘“‘open a town,”’ was so severely 
beaten during his first street parade that for 
weeks his recovery was doubtful. 

At present, officers say, they meet few attempts 
at violence, except at the hands of small boys, 
‘who know no better.’ Opposition chiefly spends 
itself in verbal abuse—and this is mainly 
directed toward men. War Cry sergeants, women 
who sell the paper in the saloons, hear few 
insulting words. The women of the slum corps, 
whose duty takes them at all hours through the 
most unsavory quarters, profess to feel as safe as 
in their own rooms. 


single 


careless 


Tolerated by the Authorities. 


Some change in the attitude of the authorities 
is also to be noted—a growing leniency, which 
does not prevail in Germany, where the army is 
forbidden to parade or hold open-air meetings ; in 
Sweden, where a parade can only be held in 
connection with a funeral; or in Switzerland, 
where meetings after eight o'clock in the evening 
are not allowed. 

During 1892, in the United States, forty-nine 
officers and soldiers were arrested on various 
charyes, and some of them were sent to jail. It 
is officially stated that the army has been sub- 
jected to more arrests and 
imprisonments in this 
country than in all other 
countries combined; the 
usual charge, ‘“‘disorderly 
conduct,”’ being grounded 
on its parades. 

But it is equally true 
that such legal squabbles 
yearly lessen in number 
and acrimony—one rea- 
son being, doubtless, that 
the paraders have learned 


more considerately to 
regard the rights of 
traffic. 


The position of the 
church toward the army 
is not to be stated in exact 
terms, for obvious rea- 
Bearing upon the 
question is the fact that 
there is a Salvation 
Army Auxiliary League, 
composed exclusively of 
church members who, 
broadly speaking, are in 
sympathy with the organ- 
ization and willing to be 
known as its defenders. 

The War Cry has re- 
cently felt it ‘‘safe to say 
that there is scarcely a 
Protestant church in New 
York City that would not 
throw its doors open to 
the army.’’ The major 
of a large division adds 
to this that he is not able 
to accept all the invita- 


sons. 


lished religions, carry their begging-bowls from | other corner where the utterly careless may come | tions he receives to address other congregations. 


door to door to receive their food. 
A San Francisco captain, who volunteered two 


tribes, went to the Dark Continent in the full 
expectation of living principally upon rats, as the 
tribesmen were supposed to do. In India, where 
snow is unknown, “Whiter than snow’’ is 
rendered ‘‘Whiter than milk ;’’ and in Zululand, 
“Whiter than pipe-clay;"’ the aim in all cases 
being that every word of the message which the 
army has to convey shall reach the people. 


| years ago for work amongst one of the African | 


| and hear till the new message drives out the old 
smoke and they press in nearer.” 
Inevitably following from the improvement of 


| occasions is, again, the utilization of each officer’s 


special gift. ‘‘You can’t sing or preach,” said a 
citizen to a San Francisco captain; ‘“‘you're not | 
handsome, nor yet a musician; but I must give 
you credit for the cheek of a burglar.’”” Where- | 
upon the captain clapped his hands and shouted, | 
‘‘Praise God for one talent !”’ 

It is likely that this officer’s persistence and force | 


Perhaps it is true that, though many Christians 
cannot unreservedly approve the army’s teachings 
or its methods, the feeling of many is expressed 
by Miss Frances E. Willard, who writes to 
Commander Booth: ‘This is why I believe in the 
Salvation Army, because in reply to the question, 
‘How shall we reach the masses?’ it has reached 
them, not at arm’s length or with a pair of tongs, 
but by going where they are and clasping their 
hands in a brotherly way.” 

Water Leon SAWYER. 
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For the Companion. 


OLD SIMON’S TAXES. 


To all who came to his wretched hut 

Old miser Simon’s door was shut. 

The tax-collector, on his round, 

Came there one summer’s day, and found 
It fast. He straight began to pound. 
“Come, wake up, there!” he cried, “halloo!” 
And still he kept up his tattoo, : 

Until a voice, irate, profane, 

Growled through a broken window-pane: 
“What’s wanted out there? Who are you 
That’s raising all this hullabaloo? 

I’ve naught to give, I’ve naught to sell. 

Is not my house my citadel ? 

I’ve nothing for you.. Go ower! 

Leave me in peace. Begone, I say!” 


Then lightly laughed the publican, 
And on the door once more began 
To beat his deafening rataplan, 
Shouting aloud between the whacks, 
“Open the door and pay your tax, 
Eleven dollars, twenty cents, 

Or take the lawful consequence!”’ 


“Eleven dollars! Robbery!’’ 

Cried Simon, “Cutthroat! who amI 

To pay a tax like that? *"Twould buy 
My house and all my house contains! _ 
’T would drain the last drop from my veins! 
The twenty cents, upon my word, 
Alone, is all I can afford, 

And even that were robbery. 

The country pore no tax to me. 

The school, the library, the mail, 

The public park—of what avail 

Are these tome’? The harbor, court, 
Are not for poor men of my sort.” 


The publican, with sudden whim, 

Thought in his heart, “I’ll humor him.” 
“From all your claims, both small and great 
Upon the county, town, and state,”’ 

Quoth he, “write out a full release. 
Tilcome no more. Your tax shall cease, 
And henceforth you may live in peace.”’ 


With eager hand and trembling speed 
Old Simon wrote the quitclaim deed. 
Next day, with joyful heart, he went 
To town to gather in his rent, 

And, home returning with his load, 
Met face to face upon the road 

The tax-collector with a crowd. 
“What do yon here ?” they eried aloud. 
“What right have you on this highway 
For which you have refused to pay ?”’ 


“Where shall I go?” 

“What’s that to us ? 
See you to that. It’s obvious 
You can’t stay here.” 

With nimble feet 
He leaped into a field of wheat. 
“Hal” called the owner, “do you dare 
To spoil my wheat? Get out of there! 
Arrest him, constable! Yet stay, 
That sack of his will amply pay 
The damages.” 

He leaped the wall, 

And seized it, Then did Simon bawi 
Aloud for help, 


“Stop thief! my all 
Is in that sack. Stop thief, I say! 
Shall I be robbed in open day? 
Arrest him, constable, not me !”’ 


“Ay, so I would, but then, you see 
I serve the county and the town, 
Not you.” 

Then broke poor Simon down, 
And to the tax-collector said, 
With faltering tongue and ha: “ head, 
“Give back my paper that you hold, 
Give back my sack of hard-won gold, 
And take my tax.”’ My tale is told. 


EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A LIGHT. 


On Monday, April 14, 1851, an east wind rose 
in fury until it blew a gale. At that time there 
were three men in Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse: the 
two assistant keepers and a visitor. It was an 
octagonal tower, supported on iron piles driven 
five feet into the ledge below, and held together 
by braces. Every time a storm raised the waves 
the lighthouse shivered ominously. 

When this historic storm first arose the visitor 
on the lighthouse became frightened, and signalled 
to Cohasset for a boat to take bim ashore. By 
noon he was on land, not a moment too soon for 
safety. 

On Tuesday the gale increased in violence. 
The wind had shifted to the northeast, the most 
dangerous quarter from which the elements could 
hurl themselves against the old tower; for the 
waves gather resistless fury, travelling along 
miles and miles of unobstructed wind-swept sea. 
Soon the gale became a hurricane, and the frail 
lighthouse was so buried in the seas that on the 
sixteenth the anxious watchers on the Cohasset 
shore could not distinguish it. During the 
previous night the light had burned as usual, 
and the question was passed from lip to lip, from 
eye to eye: 

“Will the light burn to-night ? 
house stand ?”’ 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of that 
anxious day the platform of the tower, which had 
been built upon the braces, washed ashore. Then 
the keeper, who happened to be on land, knew 
that the water had risen within seven feet of 
the tower. 

When the hour of sunset came the excitement 
on land was almost past endurance. Would the 
light—a cry of joy swept from a hundred throats : 

“There it burns! Thank God!”’ 

Fitfully through the breakers and the spume, 
the light gleamed far out to sea. 
warning the living. 

Nine o’clock came! The hurricane increased, 
but the light was steady. Ten o’clock! Still the 
grand old light shone forth upon the heaving 
waters. At one o’clock on the morning that 
followed, just at the turn of the flood, when the 
outstreaming tide and the incoming hurricane 
met on the fatal ledge, the mad tolling of the 
lighthouse bell was heard. After that, no sound 
or sight pierced the fury of the storm. The light- 
house had been torn from its post of duty never 
to be seen again. 

When the gale was over, people put out from 


Will the light- 








It was the dying | 


, scientific metric system, that 


the shore to visit the spot where the tower had so 
bravely withstood the perils of a hundred storms. 
The appearance of the twisted iron piles indicated 
that it had bent to the leeward by the gale, 
lying over the wild, foaming waters until it had 
gradually been submerged. 

Up to the last moment the heroes within the 
doomed beacon had trimmed and fed the light. 
These two men—a German and a Portuguese, 
whose very names are unknown—died gloriously, 
and are reverently remembered. 

“They hung to duty to the last,”’ said the 
present keeper of Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse, and 
as he said it, the indomitable spirit of the two 


| who met their awful fate in the same waters that 


flowed beneath his feet, seemed to glorify his face. 

Under starlight and storm the old light had 
done its work of beneficence and blessing; a 
beacon to cheer and guide; a lesson to every 
beholder, of loyalty to duty and helpfulness to 
souls in peril. 


> 





WINNING HIS SPURS. 
W.S. Burrell tells a story of Indian mutiny when 
all the powers of nature seemed leagued against 
the British soldier. It was a time of terrible 


drought, and it became necessary to put a sentry | 


at the well, and to \imit each person to half rations 
of water. Daily the situation grew more gloomy. 
The soldiers began to fight for water, the unprin- 
cipled gambled for it, the cunning schemed for it, 
and the weak went to the wall. There was one 
lad in the company, a typical city Arab, cunning, a 
suspected thief, and acquainted with all sorts of 
horrors belonging to a sordid existence. Yet he 
had pluck, and fought as bravely as the older men. 


One night, when quietly visiting the sentries, I 
found this young Cosins on duty at the well. As 
I came near I saw him furtively put something 
behind a stone that lay close by. LI poked with 
my foot and kicked against a tin can half-full of 
water, with a long string attached. He had been 
stealing water, one of the worst and most selfish 
offences in our little garrison. I spoke to him 
sharply. 

“You seemed to be turning into a soldier. Why 
can’t you try to become a gentleman, too, instead 
of robbing helpless women and children?” 

Perhaps it was the incongruity of the word 
“gentleman” as applied to himself, but at any rate 
a look came into his face which made me decide 
not to punish him this time, and I walked on. 

The terrible days and nights continued, until one 
night, when I fell on my bed with a wild throbbing 
of steam-hammers in my brain, I heard the captain 
and the apothecary talking together. 

“Yes, str,” said the apothecary, “I’m afraid he’ll 
follow the other two. I can’t cure sunstroke with- 
out water.” 

All night I lay tossing with fever. Through my 
dreams a pale, cunning, insignificant face seemed 
to appear at times at my bedside, with a quaint 
look of solicitude and awkwardness about it. 

So the night passed, and the next day, too, with 
its sweltering heat, its alarms and general misery, 
and again the night fell. About eleven o’clock I 
glanced up and saw the apothecary again standing 
over me; he looked helpless, and I read again on 
his face: “Can’t save him without water.” 

As he went away, Private Cosins entered the 
room again, raised my head upon his arm, and put 
a can of water to my 
lips. I suppose I 
looked a question, for 
he said quickly: “It 
aint stolen, sir!” 

T learned after- 
ward that it was 
a present from 











him and another man in the company. 
have slept for three or four hours, when I woke 
to see a stealthy figure bearing a limp, dark, 
sack-like thing spring over the cactus hedge and 
disappear from view. 

When I woke my first feeling 
absolute recovery; but how wet I was! From the 
floor at my side was a curious gurgling sound, as 
of water flowing from a nearly empty vessel. I 
looked round languidly, and saw Private Cosins 
half-propped against the bed where I lay. On my 
pillow was a large, nearly empty leather sheepskin 
the mouth of which he held against my head. 

mg Cosins, man,” said I, “what have you 
been doing? Where did -you get all this water? 
You’ve saved my life, I do believe; but I hope 
you didn’t take the water from the well.” 

The city Arab rose, and slowly and painfully 
came round the bed to take my hand. 

“No, sir,” said he, “I didn’t steal no water this 
time. I got it all fair and aboveboard; only don’t 
tell the captain, sir. I know it’s agin orders.” 

The rt entered, and the opening door 
threw a flood of light upon the room. At once we 
realized what had happened. The bare stone floor 
round my bed was one great pool of water, across 
which, hke veins of red in gray marble, ran the 
crimson life-blood of the poor lad. 

Still holding my hand he sank on his knees, and 
as I looked in his r, mean-featured face 
marvelied at the nobility of it. On the breast of 
his coat was a great stain that told where the 
too-sure bullet of a mutineer marksman had struck 
him when on his second moonlit journey to the 
river for me. He was dying fast, but the instinct 
of a soldier seemed even now to be growing 
stronger in him. Again he spoke: 

“Don’t tell the captain, sir. I won’t disobey 
orders never agin. Can yer spare me a drop of 
that water? I never could do without a lot of 





water, sir. Don’t tell the captain!” 
And “a knight peerless” had gone. 
THE PRIME MERIDIAN. 


Efforts are still being made to secure the adoption 
by the leading nations of the earth of a single 
prime meridian. England urges the claims’ of 
Greenwich, principally on the ground of commer- 


| cial supremacy, but to this the reply is made that 


scientific and not commercial reasons ought to 
prevail in the settlement of such a question. 


It was chiefly the unwillingness of England to 
accept the metre in place of the yard as a standard 
of length, and to adopt the other standards of the 
defeated a very 
promising effort toward the selection of a universal 
prime meridian a few years ago. 

The principal rival on the European continent of 


the Greenwich meridian is that of Paris, and the | 


French agreed to abandon the use of the meridian 
of Paris if the English would legally adopt the 
metric system. This the English fa led to do. 

The French now champion the meridian of 
Bering’s Straits as the proper zero of longitude. 
This lies on the arbitrary line, passing through the 


I must | 


was one of) 


Pacific Ocean, that by general consent has been 
chosen to mark the place where the ny begins, or 
in other words, where the day changes its name. 

There are some curious things connected with 
this line. When a ship crosses it coming from the 
east the captain skips or drops a day in his reckon- 
ing as he passes the line. Suppose it were noon on 
Sunday when he reached the line; it would be noon 
on Monday the instant he had crossed it. A ppreach- 
ing from the west, on the other hand, the captain 
would go back a day in his reckoning. 

It might thus happen that one day of the week 
| woune e stretched over forty-eight hours. Sup- 

pose the ship, approaching from the west, reached 
the line at midnight on Sunday. The moment it 
was over the line the calendar would be put back to 
midnight on Saturday. Another Sunday would 
then begin, and continue, of course, for “peers 
four hours longer. So,on board that ship, it would 
be Sunday for forty-eight successive hours. 

Indeed, perhaps some of our readers will see how 
it takes more than forty-eight hours to pass one day 
in crossing the Pacific Ocean. 


+O —— 


For the Companion. 


THE APRIL RAIN. 


Soft comes the April rain to bud and flower 
And tender grass :—the shrinking violet 

Unharmed receives the pently falling shower, 
And searce her petals by its gift are wet: 

The blue-bell, peeping from the trellised bower, 
Holds up her tiny goblet to the sky, 

Till on its rim a dainty pearl is set, 
Such as the Indies cannot give, nor buy :— 


Hid in the fragrant blossom sits the bee, 
Secure; the oriole forgets his melody, 
And trails his scarlet wings, his ebon bill! 
Uplifting gratefully; and, as I look, the hill 
Is bathed in sunlight; ceased the gentle rain, 
And bird and bee take up their song again. 


ROBERT F. RODEN, 
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LINCOLN PARDONED HIM. 


Hon. H. L. Dawes, in some recollections of 
Lincoln and Stanton, contributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly, relates an experience of his own in deal- 


the arm he leaned on, and helped on his way by the 


side.” A quartermaster of a Massachusetts regi- 


imprisonment in the Albany penitentiary. 
Mr. Dawes: 


Says 


by many leading citizens of the neighborhood 
the offender’s home, indorsed and certified to by the 
physician of the penitentiary, and also by a leading 


on the 


prospect of a speedy death unless he were released. 

“I took this petition to Mr. Lincoln, who, after 
carefully reading it, turned to me and said: 

“*Do you believe that statement?’ : 

“Certainly I do, Mr. President, or I should not 
have brought it to you.’ 

“*Please say so here on the back of it, under 
these doctors.’ 

“I did as requested, adding, ‘And because | 
believe it to be true I join in this petition.’ 

‘As I signed my name Mr. Lincoln remarked, 
‘We can’t permit 1e man to die in prison after that 
statement,’ and immediately wrote under it all: 

“*Let this man be discharged. A. L.’ 

“He handed the paper back to me, and told me to 


He saw at once Ts in my countenance which 
led him to think that I had already encountered 
some rough weather in that quarter, and had little 
relish for more. Mr. Lincoln took back the paper, 
and smiling, remarked that he was going over 
there pretty soon, and would take it himself. 

“The next day, on going to the House, I was 
met by two Michigan Representatives with the 


House? We went there to get a 
soldier pardoned who had been sentenced to death 
for desertion, but we couldn’t do anything with 
the president. He told us that you were there 
yesterday, and got him to pardon a man out of 
the penitentiary, and when he took the paper to 
Mr. Stanton he wouldn’t discharge him. 

«He told me,” said the president, “that it was a 
sham, and that Dawes had got me to pardon the 





gambling with the funds perfectly safe. 


all influence with this administration, and have got 
to stop.”’’ 
“I went immediately to the White House, with 


in the mildest manner. inquired if the pardon 
had gone out. He replied that it had not, and then 
recounted, in his quaint way, the scene in the war 
office. 

“TI said to him that I could not afford to have this 
matter rest on any uncertainty. ‘ Retain this 
pardon, Send a message to Albany, and make 
expense, if we have been imposed upon.’ Mr. 
Lincoln’s reply was: 

«I think, if you believe it, I will. At any rate,I 
will take the risk on the side of mercy.’ 

“So the pardon went out. And yet the sequel 
proved that Mr. Stanton was the nearest right o 
the three; for on my return to Massachusetts, 
almost the first man whe greeted me in the street 
was this same ‘dying’ quartermaster, apparently as 
—s robust as the best of the people around 

m. 
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A DOG’S JOURNEY. 


known roads to reach their masters are not rare, 
but every well-authenticated new story of the sort 
increases our wonder at the sagacity and fidelity 
of these friends of men. The latest narrative of 
the kind comes from Scotland. 


county of Dumfries, in the south of Scotland, re- 
ceived lately by rail a fox terrier which had been 
sent him as a present by a friend at Elgin, in the 
north of Scotland. The clergyman welcomed the 
little dog warmly, but thought it best to shut him 
> for a while until he was accustomed to the 
p 





ace. 
At the end of several days, during which the dog 
was well fed, he was released and allowed to run 
about the grounds. He disappeared almost in- 
stantly, and was seen no more in Dumfries. 


at Elgin, which is one hundred and eighty miles 


his old master’s door. dmitted, he 


the marvellous instinct of direction possessed by 
animals; but he had managed to make his way 
toward home at the rate of more than twenty-five 
miles a day. 


* 
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AN ADVANCED SPELLER. 


So long as there are bright children there will be 
proud fathers and mothers; and perhaps it would 
be equally true to say that as long as there are 
proud fathers and mothers there will be bright 
children. “Why,” said a good man who had never 
enjoyed much schooling, “there’s my John! He’s 
forgotten more book-larnin’ than his father and 
mother ever had.” It was not unlikely. To be 
good at forgetting is a pretty common gift. 


“How’s little Celia getting on at school?” in- 
quired a visitor of Mrs. Murphy. “Is she making 

rogress with her studies?” 

“Faith, mum, an’ she is, thin,” responded Mr-. 
Murphy, with her arms akimbo. “The way that 
choild skips ahead jist 
beats all, mum! Now 
there’s spellin’—’twas 
only last noight her fay- 
ther was afther wroitin’ 
a letther to the man 
he’s goin’ to wurrk for 
next week, an’ he says 
to Cely, says he, ‘How 
do you spell ayther? 
says he. ‘Is ita-y-t-h-e-r, 
or is it a-y-t-h-w-r?’ 

“An’ Cely she says, 
‘Wait till Oi git me book, fayther, for it’s mesilf 
is away past thim little wurrds, over amoongst the 
foor an’ foive syl’bles,’ says she. 

*“An’ she brought her book, an’ showed her 
fayther an’ me where she was studyin’ the noight, 








take it to the war office and give it to Mr. Stanton. | 


biggest rascal in the army, and that 1 had made | 
I couldn’t | .. ‘ " “ 
et him to let the man off. The truth is, I have been | little scene in the city of Jalapa during the Mexican 
oing so much of this thing lately that I have lost War. The United States troops were in garrison 


certain the truth or falsity of this statement—at my | brick. They were at work uy 


The minister in charge of a certain parish in the | Zeke,” was so fond of his 


an’ thruly, there she was at page sivinty-wan, mum, 
an’ all the little wurrds way behoind her! 

“Oi misthrust mebbe spellin’ is her sthrong 
p’int,” said Mrs. Murphy, modestly. ‘Av coorse it 
| wudn’t be in nater for the choild to go Vapin’ 
| along loike that wid all her studies. It was aboove 
half an hour, mum, before she an’ her fayther 
found the wurrd they was huntin’ for, way back 
amoong the first twinty pages, mum. An’ there 
was our little Cely studyin’ at page sivinty-wan‘” 





ing with these two men, who, “so wholly unlike in | + 
ways of work and thought, walked together arm | 
in arm, each sustained in the load he carried by | 


MEMORIAL SERVICE. 
An exchange tells the following story of the pie 


caution and counsel of him who walked by his| shop in London before which Charles Dickens 


used to stand when, as a child, he drudged in a 


ment had been caught gambling with government | pjacking factory. Every day, on the way to aud 
money, and had been sentenced to five years’! from his work, he paused to devour the viands 


| with his eyes, and sometimes he pressed his tongue 
to the window-pane, as if by so doing he got a taste 


“I had received a petition to the president, signed | of the good things which were “so near and yet so 
of | far.” 


An American railroad man who admires Dickens 


physician of my own town, asking for his pardon | hunted up this pie-shop when in London in order 
round of failing health, and representing to gratify his curiosity and his sentiment. It 
him to be in a sad condition of decline, with every | proved to be a mere box of a place in a poor quar- 


ter of the city, but the original business was still 
carried on there. As the traveller peered into the 
shadowy interior, a voice was heard at his elbow: 

“Please, sir, will you buy me a weal pie?” 

The owner of the voice was a small, dishevelled 
person, with whom a pie of veal, or anything else 
of : “hearty” nature, would have agreed right 
well. 

“How many boys do you think this shop will 
hold?” asked the American. 

“I dunno. About fifteen or sixteen, I should 
think.” 

“Well, go and get fifteen boys, and bring them 
back here.” 
| The boy studied the man’s face for a moment, as 
if to make sure that he was in the enjoyment of his 
| senses, and then with a yell hurried into a side 
street. Hardly a minute elapsed before he returned 
at the head of a procession of sixteen gamins, of 
assorted sizes, unanimous in appetite and hope. 

This ragged battalion assembled close behind 
| its benefactor and followed him into’ the shop, 
| where he announced that he was going to give all 

the boys all the pie they wanted. They wanted a 








inquiry: ‘What have you been doing at the White | great deal, as it proved; their capacity for “weal 
poor Michigan | pie’? was something marvellous. 


But their bene- 
factor was as good as his word, and sixteen happy 
and satisfied boys left the shop singing his praises. 
————_--@e 
HE SHOWED THEM HOw. 


Capt. J. R. Kenly, in his “Memoirs of a Maryland 
Volunteer,” describes with evident satisfaction « 


in the town. Everything was quiet, and the 
inhabitants and the soldiers were on very good 


my hair on end, but was — by the president terms. : 


It was not uncommon, says Captain Kenly, to 
see an American soldier mending his boots along- 
side of a Mexican shoemaker, or a carpenter in 
uniform working at the same bench witha Mexican 
mechanic. 

One day the captain noticed a soldier looking 
with great interest at some native masons laying 
on a platform elevate: 
perhaps a dozen feet from the ground, up to whic): 
& man was carrying mortar upon his head on « 
— board instead of a hod. 

he masons stood immediately in front of the 
wall they were constructing, - he" each brick 
separately on its bed, used a plumb-line, square, 
etc., to see that each brick was correctly aligned, 
| and occupied as much time in laying half a dozen 
| bricks as an American mechanic would use in 
laying a hundred. 

“Captain,” said the soldier, “may I go up and 
show those men how to work?” 

“Certainly, if you area bricklayer.” 

He mounted the platform, one of the Mexicans 

ave him his trowel, and he went to work, the 





Accounts of long journeys by dogs over un- | * exicans looking on with the greatest interest 


|}and admiration. 


No doubt they profited by the 
lesson. 


- — ae 
TOO SHORT NOTICE. 
Old Mr. Johnson, familiarly.known as “Uncle 
coppers as to have 
| acquired the reputation of being a “leetle nigh,” 
| but he was also fond of creature comforts. Some- 
| times it taxed his ingenuity to reconcile these con. 
flicting tastes. 
| The citizens of Milltown were noted for getting 
| up entertainments of a social and edible nature, 
| called {oro parties,” and Uncle Zeke was 
| almost invariably one of the participants. He 
| satisfied his desire for economy, however, by fast- 


But seven days later the fox terrier arrived | ing for a certain length of time beforehand. 


On one occasion a party was hastily arranged in 


distant in a straight line, and presented himself at | honor of some transient guest of the town, and 
stretched | Uncle Zeke was informed of the affair on the fore- 


himself out before the fire thoroughly exhausted | noon of the very day on which the entertainment 


food that was offered him. 


ever, and a none the worse for his 
| journey. s he had travelled from 
| Dumfries by rail, packed in a 


and terribly draggled and dirty, and lay there | was to be 
several hours before he would take any of the | 


| should have ben happy to go if you’d 
In a day or two, however, he was as aely as | more notice. 
0 


ng | times what it’s wuth, anyway, 
Elgin to | chance to 
basket, he could | wuth! 


ven. 
“No, no,” said the old man, emphatically. “I 

gin. me 
n’rally charge about four 
but if I have a 
git ready, I can git about half my money’s 
As it is, | can’t go this time. It’s too short 


You 


| have had no other guide on his return journey than | notice.” 
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For the Companion. 


PATTY'S FAST DAY. 
1794. 

It was a tempting breakfast which mother 
Avery had prepared for the hungry little ones on 
that Fast day morning. There were 
smoking slices of hominy, fried 
brown and crisp to 
be eaten with genu- 
ine molasses, a plen- 
tiful supply of roast 
potatoes and the 
crowning dish of 
cimbals. 

Parson Avery pro- 
nounced the long 
blessing, and at last 
the children were 
bountifully helped 
by mother, who well 
knew the long day 
of fasting that was 
before them. 

Patty did not in- 
tend to steal, oh no, 
she was only a little 
girl with a very long 
name, Patience Con- 
tent Avery, which 
had been shortened, 
even by the stern 
father, to Patty. 


| Then, he put his ticket underneath the steel rod 
| of the seat in front of him, pulled off his hat and 
| ran his fingers through his wavy ringlets, a perfect 
copy of the young man opposite him. 
| At the next station, a queer-looking man with a 
| big wicker basket took the seat directly behind 
| Jack. 
Jack turned around and smiled at the new- 
comer cordially. 

The queer-looking man returned the smile, and 
then he opened the lid of the basket cautiously. 

“Polly wants to come out,”’ saida voice. ‘‘Poor 
Polly! Polly wants to see the show!” 

Jack looked around in astonishment. 

“Is it a parrot?” he asked, excitedly. ‘Oh, 
can’t he come out one minute, if you please!” 

*“Couldn’t,”’ said the man, solemnly. ‘He'd 
| never come back again.”’ 
“I'm cold,’’ said Polly. ‘Poor Polly! Polly 
| wants a cracker!’ 














When breakfast 
was over and she 
was helping the eld- 
est sister, Thankful, 
clear the table she 
put two of the cim- 
bals in her pocket. 

There was a long 
row of children when 
they were all in their 
places in the minis- 
ter’s pew, in the old 
meeting - house on 
the hill. Nine Av- 
erys, largeand small 
with mother at one 
end and their sister 
Thankful at _ the 
other. Patty, whose 
age of ten placed 
her in the middle 
of the row, grew 
very tired of her 
father’s long ser- 











A SPRING OPENING 


AND 


CoNSEQUENT Drop IN Fur! 





mon. 

The parson had reached his ninthly, and Patty 
knew there would be many more weary minutes 
before the welcome lastly would be heard. She 
took from her pocket the cimbals, forgetting that, 
although the high pew hid her from the audience, 
she was not safe from the all-seeing eye of her 
father up in the pulpit. She took one long, deli- 
cious bite. Suddenly there was a pause in the 
sermon. What could it mean? Every eye was 
turned to the parson. The stillness was intense. 

“Makepeace Goodwin, will ye take from 
Patience Content Avery the cimbal she is eat- 
ing ?”’ 

What could the tithing-man do save obey the 
stern command of the minister? So down the 
aisle he marched, oh, so gravely! to the parson’s 
pew, and took from poor little Patty the cimbals. 
Down she went on the floor; her head sought the 
shelter of Thankful’s lap, and there she stayed 
till noontime. 

Patty never forgot that day, and on many a 
Fast day was the story told to her children and 
grandchildren, and always with this ending: 

“T deserved it, my dears. If it had been any 
other child, father would have done the same 
thing. He was a stern man, but a good one; 
never forget that.” Hattie ABBOTT. 


——_—__<+ 


For the Companion. 
SEASONABLE ADVICE. 


Always wear your thinking cap; 
*T will often save you from mishap. 


a 
For the Companion. 


PROFESSOR T'S PARROT. 


Little Jack Wheeler felt very grand because he 
was going to Boston all alone. 

What did it matter if auntie did see him safely 
into the car at Salem, or that papa would be at the 
depot to meet him in Boston ? 

Everything was interesting now that he was 
travelling all by himself! 

He took a bright penny out of his pocket- 
book to buy the Record, just as papa always did. 


> 


“Keep still!’’ said the man, giving 
the basket a shake. 

“Keep quiet yourself!’’ answered 
Polly, loudly. “I’m dying! Poor, po-or 
Poll,’’ wailed the parrot. 

“Oh, do please, Mr. Man,’’ urged 
Jack, politely, ‘“‘do please let me just 
peep into the basket!" 

He climbed down from his seat and 
stood beside the man. 

“IT have a feather parrot at home,” 
said Jack, quickly, ‘‘an’ I admire him, 
only he’s a stuffed one, an’ so I admire 
yours heaps better, you know! 

“I think parrots would like me,” 
continued Jack, with charming frank- 
ness, ‘*’cause most animals do!” 

“So I would,” answered the parrot. 
‘Let me out, I want to fly !”’ 

Everybody in the car turned around, 
stared, and laughed and talked about 
Jack and the man and the wicker basket 
with the parrot. 

“Tf I only had a cracker!”’ said 
Jack, as he hunted in his reefer-pocket. 
“Do you s’pose he’d eat a butter 
scotch ?”’ he asked eagerly, as he pulled 
out a very woolly-coated one. It had 
stuck fast in his pocket, and the fuzzy 
covering was the consequence. 

‘“No,”’ answered the parrot; “my 
tooth aches.”’ 

*“Oh,”’ exclaimed Jack, “I’m so 
sorry! I’ll—’’ But all the passengers 
were getting up, and the cars had 
stopped, and the conductor called 
Boston. 

The queer man smiled again as he 
opened the cover very wide. 

There was nothing but an empty 
basket, and the man shut the lid up 
with a snap! 

“It’s the first of April, sonny,”’ said 
the man, laughing, ‘‘and I’m Professor 
T., the ventriloquist. You ask your 
pa what that is, and then you'll see 
the fun.” April, 











| Poor little Jack was so mystified that he stood 
stock still in the middle of the aisle, and there 
papa found him. 

Papa did explain all about the mystery, so now | 
Jack understands the joke, and if you will only | 
ask your papa to explain that long word, why, 
then you'll understand it, too. 


moumiaie.. | 


For the Companion. 
TOMMY’S DREAM. 
I thought I planned the greatest scheme, 
And fooled the girls all three! 
I woke, and found ’twas all a dream, | 
And no one fooled but me. 
EUDORA 8. BUMSTEAD. 


—_ <—@o — 
For the Companion. 


THE QUEER PATIENT. 


As Doctor Rule drove up to the gate of his 
home one morning, after making his early rounds, 
little Jack, who had been watching for him, ran 
down the path to meet him. 

“QO papa,” he said, ‘‘we thought you’g never 
;come! There’s a patient in the dining-room 
| who’s been waiting ever so long, and he’s so bad 
that he has tried three times to jump out of the 
window.” 

“Out of his head, I suppose,”’ said the doctor, 
as he sprang out of the buggy. 

‘Mamma’s holding him down on the sofa | 
now,” said Jack, leading the way into the house. 

The doctor hurried into the dining-room, wish- | 
ing his patients would come during office hours. 
His wife and little daughter were both standing 
before the sofa, bending down very low. They 
did not turn around or speak. 

“Let me see what’s the matter here,”’ said the 
doctor, pushing them aside. 

They answered him with a burst of laughter, 
and the doctor had to langh too, for the “‘patient”’ 
on the sofa was only old Bose, covered to his neck 
with a shawl, and looking very much ashamed of 
himself, and as if he would like to get up if he could. 

“This is Jack’s joke,” said mamma. ‘Don’t 
you know what day it is?” 

“The first of April, I do declare!”’ said the 
doctor. ‘Jack, you rogue, come here.” 

Jack ran laughingly into his father’s arms. 

“You said no one could ever April fool you, 
papa,” he cried. 
| ‘So I did,’ said the doctor, and he put his 
| hand in his pocket and took out adime. “Take 
this, it’s worth a dime to be caught by a little 
fellow only five years old!”’ 

FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. | 





-* 
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For the Companion. 
APRIL FOOL, MAMMA. 


Kitty had heard the term ‘April fool’ used, 
and thought it was a kind of salutation, like holi- 
day greetings. 

In the night before the first day of April, she 
awoke and asked her mamma if it was after mid- 
night. | 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘*Well then, ‘April fool,’ mamma!” said Kitty, | 


cheerily. | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 

PUZZLE. 
My Jirst is found atthe beginning of the Amazon; 
My second is found in the heart of Japan; 
My third is found at the centre of the earth; 
My fourth is found in the middle of the Pacific; 
My fifth is found in the middle of Ireland; 
My whole is noted for inconstancy. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Bold, but hard Homer. 
To feed the hungry was my aim, 
And if I failed, not mine the blame; 
No grudging thoughts, but sudden want 
My kindly purpose overcame. 


3. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Th rgn f th clbrtn f th Frst f pris nknn. ts sd 
tht th Hnds bsrv th nd f Mreh n th sm mnnr; frm 
whch t wid ppr tht th prete f pri fing s vr nent, nd 
hs cm t s frm r rmt nestrs. 

n th yr ghtn hndrd nd sxt n xtnsv hx ws preted n 
th ppl f Lndn. Crds wr snt thrgh th ml wth ths 
nscrptn: “Tr f Lodn.—dmt th Brr nd Frndt v th 
nnl Crmn f wshng th Wht Lns, n Snd, pri Fret, ghtn 
hndrd nd sxt. dmttd nl t th Wht Gt.” Mn prsns 
wr devd b ths erds, nd wnt t th Tr n pri Fret, bt 
fnd n Wht Lns nr Wht Gt. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Daffodils. 2. Hyacinths. 8. Narcissus. 4. 
Arbutus. 5. Snowballs. 6. Primroses. 7. Anem 
ones. 8. Snowdrops. 9%. Harebells. 10. Columbine. 
ll. Wake-robins. 12. Blood-root. 


2. Photographs of Taken by 


1. Edgar Allan Poe. James Russell Lowell. 
2. Charles II. Shaftesbury a, of). 
8. Lady Elizabeth Richard Steele. 
yt 
4. Charles XII. of Swe- Samuel Johnson. 
den. 
5. Lord Chesterfield. Samuel Johnson. 
6. Homer, Virgil, Mil- John Dryden. 
ton. 
7. David Garrick. Oliver Goldsmith. 
8. James A. Garfield. James Russell Lowell. 


Oliver Goldsmith. 
Phebe Cary. 

Thomas B. Macaulay. 
John Keats. 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


9. Alexander Pope. 
10. Frederick Taylor. 
ll. Lord Byron. 

12. John Keats. 

13. Joseph Rodman 


Drake. 

14. George William James Russell Lowell. 
Curtis. 

15. ey R. Sheri- Thomas Moore. 
dan. 


Lord Byron. 

Charles Wolfe. 

Walter Savage Landor. 
Matthew Arnold. 


16. Thomas Moore. 
17. Sir John Moore. 
18. Robert Browning. 
19. William Shake. 


speare. 
20. Duke of Wellington. 
21. Martin Luther. 
22. Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 
3. River. 
4. 1. Pike. 2. Perch. 3. Muskalonge. 4. Stur-. 
geon. 5. Bass. 6. Bluefish. 7. Shad. 8. Salmon. 
9. Crab. 10 Herrings. 11. Terrapin. 


Alfred Tennyson. 
Robert Montgomery. 
Charles Phillips. 

















Of the three puzzles in our illustration for April, No. 1 tells of an explorer who made an important 
discovery in this country. This man left his own country in April, 1609. His name is in the first division 
of No. 1. The ship he sailed in is in the second section. No. 2 is an important event which happened in 


1775. No. 3 gives in pictorial rebus form the celebrated action of a prominent general in 1865. 








—_—_L 
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For the Companion. 


MAY-DAY GREETINGS. 


After the choice and crowning of the May-queen 
and the braiding of the May-pole, the prettiest | 
observance of May day is that which enjoins the | 
hanging of May-baskets on the doors of friends. 





THE YOUTH’S al 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
poi EE 

White teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 

Dentifrice’”’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 


caecum 
“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Alien & Co., Cinn., O. 50 ets. and $1. (Ade. 











STAMPS. 100all aiff. endures, ete.,lbe. Agts.wtd. 50 
‘ .c. List free. C.A. Stegmann 2706 FE. ads. ire. St. Louis, Mo. 


F i n Stam s,Philippinels.,Curacoa, Bruns- 
wick, cic, 8¢, AE, Ashfield, 41 E, 160th St., N. ¥. 


M | 300 tine mixed Victoria, with 
13f G. H., India, . =. Pie 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 
er om: ¥rice 
CO., 4 Nicholson PI., St. 


List free. A ents wanted at 50 p 
STANDAR AMP 

old t S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 

| StAMFS:! 250 fine assd. Peru, Natal,ete.,l0c.Agts.wtd 














Louis, Mo. 
50 p.c. List free. Crittenden & Borgman, Detroit, Mich. 





Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
A May-basket may be of any size, shape or STAMPS Sever cont. GREEN +s Co., Medford, Mass. 


material the fancy of the sender may select. It 
may be elegant or simple; it may hold ferns, 
violets, May-flowers, woodland vines or hothouse 
flowers; though the last are the least appropriate, 
and therefore the least desirable. Country cousins 





TAMPS 500 fine muxed, Australian,etc.,10c. ; 
f MSear. one nice Album, 10c. ; 15 un- 
used, set 3 10 Africa, 10c. ; 15 Asia, 
10c.; 10 LS ancanen, 10c.; 15 V Ww. Indian, 10c. 
Now ilue. viist free. Large stock, low prices. Agts. 
wanted.50 p.c c.com.F. F.P. Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 








hold the advantage over HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 tons, 


their city relatives in 
the preparation of this 
dainty form of remem- 
brance, and the girl who | 
lives within reach of 
wood and field and is 
not able to arrange a 
charming May 
with no expense save 
perhaps a bow of rib- 
bon to tie on the handle, 
must be unusually lack- 
ing in Yankee ingenuity 
and taste. 

Attractive and simple 
baskets can be made 

\ from cardboard either 

cut into true basket 

form or rolled into cornueopias hung by ribbons; 

from birch-bark, than which there is nothing more 

appropriate and pleasing; from irregularly braided 

willow twigs, still wearing their bright spring color 

in their bark; from coarse matting or burlap, or 

from old strawberry boxes covered with lichens, 
pine cones or evergreen. 

Any wild flowers, either gathered or growing, 
are suitable for the contents, and if blossoms 
cannot be obtained, a graceful arrangement of 
delicate vines and ferns is sufficient, and can be 
made extremely pretty. The May-flower, from its 
associations, is of course the best of all flowers to 
use; but May-flowers are not obtainable every- 
where, and perhaps their prettiest substitute is 
formed by rock ferns and partridge berries, which 
are abundant in almost all groves and woods. 

A birch basket or cornucopia filled with ferns, 
trailing vines and scarlet berries, and hung on the 
door-knob by a knot of scarlet ribbon, is as fresh 
and delightful an offering for the spring festival as 
any one need desire to make. 

May-baskets may be either sent anonymously, 
like valentines, when they afford to the sender 
the excitement of successfully hanging them and 
escaping, and to the 





recipient that of 
guessing whence 
they came; or they 


may be accompanied 
by a ecard or note. 
*A pretty fancy is to 
place upon this card, 
or to paint in gold 
“> lettering on the rib. 
bon or basket itself, 
some motto from the 
poets. If May-flow 
ers are sent, good 
quotations may be 
taken from Long 
fellow’s “Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” 
or from either of Whittier’s two poems on the 
May-flower, which has also been honored by 
several other New England poets. 

If violets, there is hardly a poet of either Old 
or New England who has not had something to say 
of them worth quoting. 

Shakespeare, who never fails the seeker for 
mottoes, provides many quotations which are 
excellent for this purpose. Here are two which fit 
the day itself: “To do observance to a morn of 
May;” “More matter for a May morning.” 

When it is desired to send flowers for May to 
friends at a distance, it is seldom wise to use a 
fanciful receptacle. The card lettered with a 








- basket | 








with working drawings.  horse-power size. Price 0c. | 
1 1 horse-power, 25 25 cts. Kenien PUB. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


7 WF, . Co = name, or hame, town and 
state, 15 cts 

Self inking 

| Pe nand Pencil Stamp. Our Pet printing outfit 

has ~~. . eer re set figures and makes any name, only 
ets. A 1" GOODS. Stamps of si kinde, 


Rubber pak ACO. F ‘factory T1, New Haven, Ct. 








$3 Printing Press 


For Cards, ete. Cireu- | 

lar size 3; small news. 

paper 6 Typesetting 
easy, printed rules. Send 
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ON & & WE nroe ‘St., Chicago 


Will Mall f their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Il- ff 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum rps. 

Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Music. 


For Beauty, 
For coment, for improvement of the complex- 
ion, use onl M POZZONI’S POWDER: there is 
, nothing equal to it. 
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wages the year 
PLease peed tines times and bad. 
We teach it aueniy, and start our 
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a} gradu 
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All About Poultry and Johnson’s 
1904 Poultry Annual for 2c. stamp. 
20 pages. Prices of Eggs, Poultry Books, 

Cc rashed Shell and Bone, Incubators, Bone 
Mills, Wire Netting, Tarred Paper and 
Poultry Supplies. Send stamp to G.M. T. 
Bea JOHNSON, Box 10, 





Binghamton, N. 







The only roses for 
home growing are 
the D. & C. roses, 
ag “New Guide 











P BY BUYING DIRECT FROM 
US at FAC zoer PRICES, 
LES all styles. New and 
akes. Write for elegant 
REE CATALOGUE and join 
our army of delighted customers. 
leg Walpo =. Co., 
275 EF. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ti. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
m Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
weezers, rkscrew, etc. as showit 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50c. Sample 4 paid 
for 15e. to introduce, with Catalogue 
of 1000 new articles. CATA. FREE. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cort'andt St., N. Y. City. 


Bets © BOGS a nam secon ccs 
GLASS EYE 


Hook in Pocket Case, 35c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, 2-ct. 

stamp. CHAS. K. REED, 262 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

#20 TO $60 SAVED ON NEW 
ro rocuss 


$125 high — Safet; 
50; 6 eu. 660; 0 
feo ete. 
















<“BU.S. Easy payments. We 
sell everywhere. Cata. 
free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 
S Mfrs., $ G St.,Peoria, IL. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY 
A 48-page Book, i Mustrated, telling “how to do it, 
mailed on rec eipt 0 Tey -five cents in stamps. 
WALNUT PU BLISHI G CO., Boston, MAss. 











motto may then be laid lightly upon the flowers | 


themselves, or tied with ribbons to their stems, and | 


they are packed with damp moss or cotton-wool in 
a plain box, ready for safe delivery by mail-carriers 
or expressmen who, more practical than poetic, 
scorn door-knobs and show little mercy to baskets, 
but are excellent messengers of May day none the 
less. 

-o-— 


LOST HIS PATRIOTISM. 

A soldier may be perfectly delighted to wade, 
metaphorically speaking, through seas of blood for 
his country, but seas of mud are much more trying 
to his feelings. It was related at a recent meeting | 
of army veterans that, during the Civil War, a 
Union general, while riding along a by-road, came 
up With a small, straggling body of his own cavalry, 
who were wading through at least a foot of soft, 
sticky mud. 


As the general approached, the troopers were 
drawn up somewhat quickly to salute him; and in 
the midst of the floundering movement one of the 
men was thrown violently from his horse and into 
the midst of the black and sticky mass. 

The soldier crawled to his feet, a sorry spectacle, 
his face smeared to the complexion of a negro. 
Then, instead of making any effort to mount or 
recover his horse, he went to the fence by the side 
of the road and perched upon it, his back to the 
troop. 

The general, smothering a laugh, rode up to him. 

“What's the matter, my man? Are you hurt?” 
the general asked, kindly. 

“Naw,” replied the man, 
grimy face, “T aint hurt none ; 
country agin you can kick me / 


turning ‘round his 
but if I ever lovea 








A. Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 
. Soap WHITENS AND 


BEAUTIFIES 
Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
maveonty ay C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


your WALL oir PAPER 


For Beauty and Economy ara, be excelled. 









| 10 ets. for postag ge and receive 100 samples Fine Wall 


Paper, with match borders and ceiling: 
m. Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Phitada., Pa. 


66 ROME 99 


Tea and Coffee Pots. 


All Copper. Gnside lined with 
Pure Tin. Outside Nick 
Plated. Enamelled Wood _ 
die. Always Cold. Fi 
Tarnish. Light and Durable. 
Can be used on the stove and 
carried to the table. Ask your 
dealer for them or send to us. 








Factory Prices, 75 Cents 
Each. ROME MFG. CO., 
Rome, N. Y. - 





Testimonial No. 443. 
















We find it unnecessary to dwell upon the | 


merits of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine. We allow the purchasers to do 
the talking. Here is Testimonial No. 443. 


Alta Vista, Kan., Feb. 23, 1894. 
After two months’ trial of the NEW 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, I 
find that it gives PERFECT satisfaction. 
I consider it equal to any of the $45.00 
Machines sold in this market. 
Mrs. Jasper H. Beagel. 





Why waste your money by paying $45.00 for | 


a Sewing Machine when we furnish a war- 
ranted Machine of equal merit for $19.00 and 
pay the freight charges east of Colorado? | 
Send for a Descriptive Circulay. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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Best Fences and Gates for all pur- 
poses. Free catalogue giving partic- 
ulars and prices. w te 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 
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- © Rose Culture’’ 
tells you all about them, “This book and a 


sample copy of our magazine Free on request. 
The he Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa, 


MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
Dullest scissors sharp- 7 _ 
ened in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 

Prize for Agents. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon asitis shown. 

COLUMBIA MFG, €0., 
64 Thorndike Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 


tates, Spices & Extracts 


direct from Importers to 
Consumers. ‘o ears we have been 
offering Premiunas to Clubs and large 
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puyers of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Lace Curtains, ete. of our own 


importation, and bought 1 A Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Our fully illus- 
trated 150-pa ge eaiale ue will inter- 
est, and we will be pleased OU one upon 
recel a3 our address, 

TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. 





x Four STYLES, | LABIES' & AND GENTS 
Agents wanted tn remy ol 


bMonarch Cycle Co. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A 








YOUR 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLECO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Forks nase. Webster’s Interna- 
ct Dictionaries, ete., ms with $12, 
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P. O. Box 239. 1 and 33 Beales St., ~y %; York. 
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6 little folks an: olds the attent 
The first book that should be p laced in a child's 
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Geo. Sherwood & Co., 308 Wabash _ «cong 
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\Recommended by Physicians 


APRIL 5, 1894. 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St.. 
New York. 
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x= You Shiver 


and say: ‘‘ I’m taking cold.” 
But you shiver because your 
system is-weak and cannot 
resist outside influences. 


Scott’s 
~ Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites’ will 
clothe your’ bones with 
solid flesh and build you 
up sO you won’t take cold 
easily. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
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VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

We are the only manufacturers in 
the world that make a perfectly solid 
Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. 
by ordering direct from us., and the 

goods bein newly made (to your mea- 
ore) will last much longer.” Send ad 
dress on postal card and we will mail 
to you Eogreme for self-m 


also CURTI $ SPIN 
ese RTS & SF npe Thies. 








» over all other makes. 
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FRANK MILLER’S — 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish ; 
both contained in a handsome car- 
ton. The Cleaner removes dirt and 
stains, and the 
Polish 
bright and dura- 
ble finish. 


Manufactured by 


The Frank Miller Co., 
New York. 


INK MILLERS 
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What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
») Immature, old or dead it may look the same, 
» How toknow? Old gardeners say that 


Burpees + 


§) This is the proof oflife. When grown wegive 
P) our word you will be satisfied—your success 
URPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & co., Philadelphia. 
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LOOK * CROOK 


Can’t slip — Can't cut 


fe. Metal work covered up 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 
Warner Bros., Makers, N. Y. and Chicago. 
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A WRESTLING FROG. 


Every animal has its own means of defence or 
escape. 
art in which they probably excel all other forms of 
vertebrates. But Mr. W. H. Hudson once encoun- 
tered a frog which, as he says, was not like other 





Frogs save themselves by jumping—an | 


frogs in that it possessed weapons of offence. He | 


was snipe-shooting, and peering into a burrow, 
saw a burly-looking frog sitting in the entrance. 
With the instinct of a naturalist he set about cap- 
turing it. The frog watched him, but remained 
motionless. What followed is thus described by 
Mr. Hudson: 


Before I was near enough to make a grab, it 
sprang straight at my hand, and catching two of 
my fingers with its fore legs, administered a hug so 
sudden and violent as to cause an acute sensation 
of pain. Then, at the very instant I experienced 
this feeling, which made me start back quickly, it 
released its hold, and bounded out and away. 

{ flew after it, and barely managed to overtake it 
before it could gain the water. Held firmly pressed 
behind the shoulders, it was powerless to attack 
me, and I then noticed the enormous development 
of the muscles of the fore legs, usually small in 
frogs, bulging out in this individual like a second 

air of thighs, and giving it a strangely bold and 

ormidable appearance. 

held m 
barrel with such force as to bruise the skin of its 
breast and legs. After allowing it to exhaust itself 
partially in these fruitless huggings, [I experi- 


mented by Jetting it seize my hand again, and [ | 


noticed that after each squeeze it made a quick, 
violent effort to free itself. 

Believing that I had discovered a frog differing 
in structure from ail known frogs, and possessing 
a strange and unique instinct of self-preservation, 
I carried my captive home, intending to show it to 
the director of the National Museum at Buenos 
Ayres. Unfortunately, it effected its escape by 
pushing up the glass cover of its box, and I have 
never met with another like it. 

That this singular frog can seriously injure an 
enemy is, of course, out of the question, but its 
wempectes attack must be of great advantage to 
it. The effect of the sudden opening of an umbrella 
in the face of an angry bull gives, I think, only a 
faint idea of the astonishment and confusion it 
must cause by its leap, quick as lightning, and the 
violent hug it administers; and in the confusion it 
finds time to escape. 


—___~o-__- 


DIZZIED BY SUCCESS. 


James Hinton, the celebrated aurist and essayist, | 


was one of those men who are absolutely oblivious 
to the impression made upon the world by their 
own eccentricities of demeanor. He was an odd 
little man. As some one once said of him, “There 
never lived a man with a whiter soul, a warmer 
heart or a shriller voice.””’ He wrote a book that 
set the world talking, and also leaped at once into 
a fine medical practice. One day J. C. Jeaffreson 
was walking along a London street, when he heard 
his own name uttered in a high treble. He says: 

Turning quickly round, I saw a little, fragile 
man, dancing about the pavement in high excite- 
ment, to the considerable inconvenience of way- 
farers. It was James Hinton. Jumping up to me, 
he shook my hand, with convulsive tugs, as he 
ejaculated: 

“Tam so very glad, so inexpressibly glad to see 
you! TI have so often wished to see you and tell 
you all that has happened!” 

Having, by this time, shaken my hand with more 
than suflicient cordiality, he stepped back a few 

ces and, in doing so, blundered against a stout 
ady, and knocked a smal! boy down into the gutter. 
After viewing me in the right perspective, he 
danced up to me again, and then danced before me, 
ejaculating in the highest notes of his shrill voice: 

“I am so delighted to see you! There is so much 
for us to talk about! So many things have happened 
that I want to tell you about! Do you know, I am 
asuccessful man, avery successful man? I became 
a success all in a minute. Isn’tit ludicrous? You 
never expected me to be a successful man. Noone 
thought it in the least degree possible that I should 
beasuccess. Noone! noone! noone! See! that’s 
my carriage! Those are my horses! Is it not 
absurd? 0, my dear fellow, say it is absurd that 
I should drive about London in my own carriage!” 

Having thus, in complete innocence, entertained 
a London crowd by his antics, he stepped into the 
wonderful carriage and drove away, beaming. 
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CUTTING AN IRONWOOD. 


Lieutenant Schwatka, in describing some of the 
trees near Sowora, says that the ironwood looks 
very much like a fine variety of the mesquite, the 
wood of which is a beautiful, bright cherry red. 
Its name is derived from its hardness, and is well 
deserved. 
as the quality of different trees is always the same, 
and that of different axes is not, even this ratio of 
one axe to one tree has to be changed occasionally, 
and always in favor of the tree. 


It is said that a tramp who had wandered into 
that part of the country with the usual appetite of 
his class, applied for something to eat. In reply he 
was told that if he would get out a certain number 
of rails for a fence, the proprietor would give him 
a week’s board. 

It was, as he thought, about a day’s work that 
had been assigned him; and bright and early the 
next morning he sallied out with his axe on his 
shoulder. Unfortunately the most tempting tree 
he met was an ironwood, and very late in the 
evening he returned with the axe-helve on his arm. 

“How many rails did you split to-day?” asked 
his employer. 

“I didn’t split any, but I hewed out one,” was 


the reply; and then the tramp resigned his 
position. 





MODEST REQUEST. 


There are some disadvantages which attach 
themselves to persons who have become famous. 
These, however, often have their ludicrous side. 


It is said that at one time Henry Clay was travel- 
ling in the West, and stopped overnight in a little 
7 inhabited by an old man and his wife. 
After breakfast the next morning his old host, who 
had been in a flutter of excitement ever since he 
learned who his distinguished guest was, said he 
would like to make one slight request before the 
visitor departed. 

; “Couldn't ye,” he said, with evident anxiety, 
‘couldn’t ye jest make my wife an’ me a little speech 
before leavin’ us?” 


gun within its reach, and it clasped the | 





It uses up an axe to fell each tree, and | 
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The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts | 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. ( Adr. | 








BECE’s TRIUMPH MUSKMELON beatsall in 
market. Large size, Salmon red flesh, fine appear- 
ance. 102z., 50c.; 40z..$2. Address A, Beck, Oregon, Ill. 


TO 
HOW citan REtRiGeRATTRS 


Catal f the Cleanable kind. We pay Sreight. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 
7 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Have You Seen Them ? 








These Bicycles are made for MEN 
and LADIES at $100.00, for BOYS 
and MISSES at $75.00, with choice 
of the Columbia Single Tube Tire or 
Hartford Inner Tube Tire. Examine 
these before you buy. 

Our CATALOGUE is sent free to 
anyone sending their address to 


THE BARTFORD CYOLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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For 
{-—\ Chapped 
: Hands, 
Face and 
Lips. 


Best for 
Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 
Scaly Eruptions, 
Salt Rheum, 
Eczema, etc. 
Sample Bottle 


Sent for 6 cents 
(to cover cost). 


Price 50 cts. | 
at Druggists. 
















Sen! post-paid, @ 
cts. per bottle, 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 


THE VIOLIN 


How To Master It. While there are “Violin Tu- 
tors” and “Schools,” filled with music and exercises in 

abundance, no work devoted simply to the practical ex- 
position of the difficulties of the instrument and their 
mastery has ever been written or published. Hundreds 
living far from any teacher struggle blindly with these 
difficulties, contracting habits fatal to success and | 
never to be shaken off; and hundreds more are wilfully 
allowed to remain in ignorance by dishonest or incom- 
petent teachers, anxious only for long-continued fees. 
Those, and all lovers of the instrument, this work is 
intended toassist. The wide-spread interest with which 
these violin papers have already been received has 
induced the publisher to issue them, revised and 
extended, as a complete Handbook to everything 
connected with the proper study of the instrument 
down to the most minute details, written clearly an¢ 
concisely, and by one who has made the instrument 
a life study. In these chapters, the struggling students 
have —T and candidi mapped out for them a 
> ollowing which they may correctly teach 
themselves; while even adepts, or those within reach 
of good tuition, will find much information that is fresh 
and of great practical value for their guidance and 
advancement in this delightful study. 

To the above has been added 20 solos for the Violin 
and 34 Violin and Piano Duets, all in one large, hand- 
some volume. Will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of 30 CENTS in stamps or silver. | 
F. TRIFET, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 














The Crescent. 

No. 1, $75 
No. 2, $50 
No. 3, $40 


Honest Value at Popular Prices. 
Perfect in Every Detail; Easy Running: 
Strong and Durable. 

We also build Crescents for ladies, designed for thei: 
exclusive use, listing atthe same popular prices. Cres 
cents are the lightest, highest how Hy medium-priced 
line made. Agencies in Principal Cities and Towns. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 


Sent FREE 








CATALOGUE. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROs., 
Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 
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Are here to stay. Such 
progress bas been made with 


last few years that they now % 
rank with the leaders.2 
Strictly high grade in every} 
detail. Light, strong, and 
durable. Patterns for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Weights, 30 to 34 pounds. 
Prices, $110 to $125. 
Catalogue tells the rest. 
Hickory Wheel Co., 
So. Framingham, Mass, 
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Send us $1.00 fora set of Christy Knives containing Bread 


Knife, Cake Knife 


funded. 


and Parer, and if upon trial they are not entirely 


satisfactory they can be returned at our expense and the $1.00 re- 
We have such confidence in these Knives that we are 


willing to have you try them at our expense. 


old bread and any 


The great feature about the Christy Knife is the Edge. Its 
peculiar shape enables the Knife to cut hot, new bread the same as 


bread, in thinnest slices, without crumbing. 


Our other Knives are: Cake Knife, 50c.; Lemon Slicer, 50c.; 


15c.; Saw, 


CHRISTY 


Table Knives, set of 6, #1. 
75c.; Ham Knife, 75c. 

Agents make $10,00 a day selling these knives. 
Send for our Pamphlet, A 


; Carving Knife, 75c.; Fruit Knife, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


FORTUNE IN A YEAR. Write at once for territory. 
KNIFE CoO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 





ALL FOR TEN CENTS. 


a French Gia 


nt Pansy 
Choice Indian Pinks, sorts. 


tcotiana 
Glortes, in 12 colors. | Sw 
of 1000 varieties.! Marigold, New Fern-leaved, dwarf. 





Mornin 
Mixed 


30sorts. | J ing Petunias, 15 sorts, 
p. cy Snapdragon, mix 
Butterfly Schizanthus, \2 kinds, 
Superb Double Asters, l4colors. 





ae The above—10 pkts jirst-class, warranted seeds, enough for 


awhole garden of ch 


AZINE 3 months on trial all for 10 cts. 


sema, Fern-! 


ce flowers, also cultural Gurpe and Parxk’s Mae- 
They’re wortha dollar. Centro- 
Lobelia, or New Darwin Zinnias for 


‘ern-' Acacia, Basket 
club of two, orall for elub of five. Club with friends. Order now. This 


. offer will not appear agai 
Nia and 14 fine Everblooming Roses, with culture,75 cents. 100 Roses 





™ GEO. W. PARK, B 12, Libonia, Pa. 
1.50, Mailed. 
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“It Is Splendid!” 
Exclaims every lady who has ever used 


CAMPBELL’S 
Varnish Stain 


With which an inexperienced person can 
stain and varnish with one application 
all kinds of household furniture ( wood or 
rattan) and interior woodwork, making 
it look like new, and transforming it into 
beautiful imitations of 

Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, 

Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 

finished with varnish; and it is the only 
article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

For full particulars regarding this arti- 
cle and names of wholesale agents from 
whom it can be obtained, see YouTu’s 
COMPANION of March 22, 1894, page 140. 


CARPENTER- Morton Co., 
I5I MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Warwick Cycles. 


Light 








MODEL 19. Weight 25 Ibs. PRICE $125.00. 


The Public 


have already claimed the Warwick Model tg as 
the favorite wheel of the season. You certainly 
should examine it before buying. 

New wood rims. New model with all ball- 
bearings on level. New frame. New adjustable 
handle-bar found on Warwicks only. 


Send for Catalogue. 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 


Were received at 





WOoRLD’S 
Columbian Exposition 


BY THE 


‘WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


ON 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Ete. 





THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS. 


SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000, 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| “Home Comfort’ Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
“ 
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COLLARS &CUFFS. 
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DANTE.RUBENS. A"GELO. —+<— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.. 
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The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 

_ Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 

Sold for 25.cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style w sated 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1. i 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1. aes a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publisher 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the yea 
Mone eee should be sent by each sub- 
wn hoy! difectiy to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post- Office Money- Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to resister letters whenever requested to 


Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money_cannot 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 





Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be p: 

Returning your paper will not enable us to “dis- 
continue ii, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to stran 
to Tonew subed riptions. ee enewals of subscrip’ fons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own ris 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes pas 
received the paper for from one to two months. 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 
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SPRING MEDICINES. 


The custom, which is so prevalent at this time of 
year, of administering to one’s self remedies which 
are particularly directed toward purifying the 
blood, has, besides its popularity, an excuse in 
rational hygiene. 

It is to be expected, in other words, that the 
human system, like every intricate piece of mech- 
anism, will in time become clogged with the results 
and accumulations of its own work. The friction 
of its several parts, and the wear and tear of 
constant usage, are productive of debris of various 
sorts, just as is the case with machinery of any 
kind; and men are excusable for believing that at 
least once a year they may with propriety seek to 
eliminate the refuse matter which has accumulated. 

And so the sarsaparillas of various makes, 
especially where they are prescribed by the family 
physician, may be said to be worthy of their 
popularity and the confidence which is reposed in 
them. 

Itis doubtful, however, if the necessity for the 
use of “spring medicines” is especially urgent with 
those who have continually, throughout the year, 
maintained a proper regard for the requirements of 
the body. 

Among those who have the care of engines, or 
other machinery, it is considered a breach of duty 
to permit the accumulation of the most minute 
particles of rust or dirt of any sort. On the| 
contrary, the greatest pride is taken in the shining | 
appearance of the bearings and all the different 
exposed surfaces of the machine. How much | 
more, then, ought we to be constantly solicitous | 
that the human organism shall not be hindered by 
the accumulation of useless debris! 

It is possible to do this safely and surely by 
attending day by day to the secretions of the body. 
The waste-matter of the body, as we all know, is | 
got rid of by four great channels—the lungs, the 
intestines, the kidneys, and the skin. | 

By carefully watching the work of this branch | 
of the human mechanism, insisting that each part 
shall faithfully perform its own peculiar work, we 
shall insure better results from the general system, | 
besides lessening to a marked degree the necessity 
for any periodical or spasmodic attempts at purify- 
ing the blood. 
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CAN SPIDERS HEAR? 


There has been an interesting discussion of the 
question whether spiders can hear. E xperiments | 
recently made with a tuning-fork have convinced | 
Mr. Pocock, an English naturalist, that some | 
spiders, at least, really hear the sound produced | 
by the fork. Indeed, the conduct of spiders when | 
a vibrating tuning-fork is held near their webs is 
quite remarkable. 

Some species, as, for instance, the ordinary 
garden spider, Epeira diademata, will run at the 
fork and strike or snatch at it with their fore legs. 

The Amaurobdius, a spider which builds tubular 
webs in holes in walls, runs about in great excite- 
ment when the tuning-fork is held near it. This 
spider can be enticed out of its hole by holding the 
fork near the entrance, and it will even climb upon 
the vibrating instrument. | 

Another species of garden spider, which is 
smaller and handsomer than the Zpeira, always, 
according to Mr. Pocock, drops from its web in 
terror when a tuning-fork is held over it. These 
spiders are the prey of wasps, and as they always 
drop from their webs on the approach of their 





fifty pounds. 


insect enemy, it has been suggested that they 
mistake the sound of the tuning-fork for the 
humming of a wasp’s wings. 

But some observers do not assent to the conclu 
sion that itis the sound of the fork which attracts 
the attention of the spiders. They think the vibra. 
tion is conveyed through the air to the webs, and 
that the slight motion thus imparted is perceptible 
by the spiders. 

As this is an experiment that any one can easily 
try, perhaps some of our young readers will 
endeavor to settle the question for themselves. 


AMUSING ALBUM VERSES. 


The autograph album is a medium through which 


| many well-intentioned young people have given 


their first lines of rhyme to the public. Their 


| ambition to write something beside their names, 


something that will express friendly sentiment and 
do them credit is a worthy motive, but the result 
may not always be quite what they hope. For 
instance, here is one that certainly overflowed 
with good-will, whatever else may be said of it: 
May your virtues ever spread, 
Like butter on hot gingerbread. 
In the same book in which this was written may 
be found the following lines of the ‘“dashed-off”’ 
variety: 


Scarce knowing or thinking what I’ve done, 
I’ve written these lines in your album. 


Here are two lines that record in another album | 


a vow of lifelong fidelity and remembrance: 


Fon et thee, forget thee, oh, not if I know it, 
e mem try holds out, thus sayeth the poet. 


A se writer is determined to fix certain 
events in the mind of the owner of the album by 
writing : 

1 well remember, dear friend Het, 

The day on wh hich we two met. 

’Twas in June i eighteen- sixty- nine, 

At the picnic over in 

The rope of the swing in which zon swung 
Did separate, and there you hung 


riend in — 1 found. 


Oh, ever happy may you 
And your life one great long harmonee. 





HE SHOT THE GOBBLER. 


It was a time of Indian raids, and the settlers in 
the neighborhood of Clarksburgh, Virginia, were 
living in the fort for safety. One morning a famous 
hunter and Indian fighter, Jesse Hughs by name, 
saw a lad intently at work putting his gun in order. 


“What are you about, Jim?” asked Hughs 

“IT am going to shoot a turkey that I hear gobbling 
out on the hillside,” the boy answered. 

“T hear no turkey.’ 

“Listen! There, qt pe hear it?” 

“Well,” said Hughs, “T'll go and kill it.” 

“No, you won't,’ said the boy. 
I heard it first.” 

“Oh, well,” said Hughs, “you know I’m the best 
a But you may have the turkey after I shoot 
ft.” 


“It’s my turkey; 


The boy agreed to this, and Hughs stole out of | 


the fort on the side opposite to the sound, and 
taking a course along the river, came up a ravine 
which brought him behind the place from which 
the — had proceeded. 
There, as he expected, he saw an Indian sitting 
on a chestnut — in the midst of the sprouts, 
n 


obbling and watching. Hughs crept up and shot 
im, and takin i ie went back to the fort. 

“There, ape , the boy, “‘you didn’t get the 
turkey after 


“Yes, I aia” = sata Hughs, and he threw down the 
scalp. 

Jim had had a narrow escape, and also he had 
learned a lesson. 





“ONE SHOE OFF, AND ONE SHOE ON.” 

A company of idlers on a hotel piazza, says the 
San Francisco Call, were telling such yarns as are 
commonly spun in such places, when one of them 
offered to wager that he had done something, as 
a boy in Tennessee, that no other member of the 
party had ever done or heard of. 


“What was it, colonel?” asked one of the crew. 

“I wore out my first pair of shoes without ever 
having pom both on at once.’ 

= ain.” 

“Well, you see it was this way. The shoemaker 
was show; and I was in a hurry. A boy who has 
never had a pair of shoes finds it hard to wait. 
Come Saturday night the man had one of them 
done, but told me I should have to wait a week for 
the other. 

“*Well, Sate me that one, anyhow,’ said I, and I 
carried it home. I wore it all that week, and all 
the next, for the fellow didn’t keep his word any 
more than shoemakers generally do; and by the 
time the second one was done the first one needed 
repairing. 

“And so the thing went on. That shoemaker was 
so slow and the leather was so poor and I ran 
about so much that somehow I never once had both 
—— y together, and by and by they were gone 
entirely.” 


GREATLY SURPRISED. 


Lieutenant Blank of the army is six feet four 
inches tall, and tips the scale at two hundred and 
He was stationed for many years in 
Washington, attached to a scientific bureau of the 
government, his writings being well known to the 
scientific world. 


Much of his writing was done evenings at home, 
and he would sometimes carry home necessary 
reference books, and return them to his office at 
will. One morning he ?eoe together several, 
none of them very small, and putting them under 
| his arm, started for his office. 

In the course of his walk he was brought face to 
face with a very black little negro, who, with arms 

akimbo, chin dropped, and his shining black eyes 
filled with wonder, had planted himself directly in 
front of Lieutenant Blank. 

Before the gentleman had time to do more than 
take in this —— of darkness, the little “pic. 
caninny” had thrown back his head so as to be able 
to gaze up into the lieutenant’s face, and in a tone 
of comical amazement exclaimed: 

“Gude gracious, mister, is you gwine to school?” 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 


A wise teacher learns by instructing others. 
Sometimes he picks up very curious information in 
this way. 


Thus a teacher, according to Good News, asked a 
boy to explain, if he could, the difference between 
animal instinct and human a. It was a 
pretty hard question, but the boy was equal to it. 

“If we had instinct,” he said, ‘““we should know 
everything we needed to without learning it; but 
we've got reason, and so we have to study our- 
selves ’most blind, or be a fool.” 


Dyspepsia. —Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. (Adv. 
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For the Companion. 


AH LEE’S VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


A few years ago, through a set of circumstances 
not necessary to relate, I won the friendship of the 
Chinaman Ah Lee, who was the proprietor of a 
prosperous laundry in St. Paul, Minnesota. He 
took me into his confidence, and in his broken 
English, which I soon learned to understand very 
readily, laid before me his plans and consulted 
me regarding the wisdom of them. 

One day as I was passing Ah Lee’s laundry he 
called me in and said that he had concluded to go 
into the business of vegetable-growing. He 
thought that he could conduct it in connection 
with his laundry, and add materially to his 
income. 

‘‘Where will you get the land ?”’ I asked. 

Taking me to a door in the rear of his laundry 
he pointed to a back yard that, to make a rough 
guess, was twenty by twenty-five feet in size. He 
told me that he thought that he could raise a 
good many dollars’ worth of vegetables on that 
piece of land. 

I laughed at this, but Ah Lee refused to be 
argued out of his determination, and a few weeks 
later, when the warm spring sun had taken the 
frost out of the ground, he began work on the 
vegetable garden. 

I visited him almost daily, and his method of 
gardening was a revelation to me. The ground 
was prepared for the seed by spading, and great | 
care was taken that every clod should be pulver- | 
ized. Every inch of the ground was turned over | 
and chopped with the edge of the spade until it | 
was as mellow as an ash-pile. 

Ah Lee spent about two weeks at work on the 
ground before expressing complete satisfaction at 
its condition. Then came the work of preparing 
the seed. 

One day a farmer drove up to the door of Ah 
Lee’s laundry and deposited on the sidewalk two 
barrels of compost from his hen-house. The 
fertilizer was removed to the garden. The China- 
man put some of the compost into a large tin pail 
and turned some water into it. 

Two days later he took some tomato, cucumber, 
melon and cabbage seeds, and separating them 
into small packages, he tied them up in pieces of 
coarse cotton cloth and suspended them in glass 
fruit jars that he had partly filled with the liquid 
contents of the pail. 

The seeds were not allowed to touch the water, 
but the dampness rising from it in the process of 
evaporation touched the seeds, and within a few | 
days they were swollen to twice their natural size 
and nearly bursting with sprouts. Then they | 
were planted. 

Ah Lee’s aim was to get produce from his 
garden early, thereby commanding the highest 
market price, and he forced the growth of his 
seed as_much as possible. 

His method of driving the cabbage plants 
forward was novel. He sowed the seeds in drills 
thinly. There was no transplanting done. When 
the plants were up toa height of two inches he 
pulled up a number of them, leaving those that he 
cared to preserve about fifteen inches apart. 

From a tin-shop Ah Lee brought as- many 
pieces of bright tin as he had cabbage plants. 
These tin strips were four inches wide and seven 
inches long. As soon as the Chinaman arose in 
the morning he set a strip.of tin on the west side 
of each cabbage plant, where he allowed it to 
remain until noon, at which hour it was shifted | 
to the east side of the plant. 

The shining tin gave added light and heat to 
the plant, which grew with wonderful rapidity, 
and as a result Ah Lee had cabbages in the | 
market as early as the vegetable gardeners who | 
had extensive hothouses. 

The roof of Ah Lee’s wash-house was so 
pitched that the eaves hung over one extremity of 
the garden and stretched the width of it. The 
Chinaman turned his attention to devising some 
plan for utilizing the drippings from the eaves 
during the spring and summer showers. He 
finally hit upon scheme. 

He procured a lat of cast-away tin fruit cans, 
from which he constructed an eaves trough 
stopped at each end. This trough he fastened 
under the eaves where it would catch the water 
from the roof. With a sharp nail he punctured 
the bottom of the trough with small holes, when 
the tomato, squash, melon and cucumber vines, 
that were growing under it, were large enough to 
be watered. 

The trough was then filled with the compost, 
and if rain didn’t fall frequently enough to suit | 
Ah Lee, he would fill the trough with water from | 
the faucet, and the dripping of the rich liquid 
upon the vines caused them to grow very rapidly. 

To economize space Ah Lee built a trellis of 
strong cords against the side of the house, up 
which the vines clambered. In a few weeks I was 
treated to the rather novel sight of cucumbers, 
squashes and melons growing, like grapes, 
suspended in air. The vines were of a very 
strong growth, and the quantity of fruit that they 
bore was astonishingly large. 


| 
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| heart, or core, of the potato he preserved, to be 


| that a man could not be seen at a distance of a 


Ah Lee debated some time before deciding to 
plant potatoes. I suggested to him that his 
garden was so small, he would be unable to 
produce a profitable amount of potatoes. He 
was inclined to the same view, but the high price 
always commanded by ‘‘new potatoes’? was an 
irresistible inducement to him, and he finally 
decided to plant one corner of the garden with 
them. 

For this purpose he purchased for fifteen cents 
about three dozen potatoes, selecting them him- 
self, not with a view to their size, but making a 
special note of the number of eyes that each one 
had. These potatoes he made to serve a double 
purpose. 

He cut them into small pieces, so calculating 
the division that each piece had one eye. The 


used in making soup and for other cooking 
purposes. The pieces to be planted he placed in 
a basket and allowed to stand several days, 
occasionally wetting them with the liquid in 
which the compost was soaking. 

When the sprouts were well advanced he 
dampened each piece and sprinkled it with 
powdered lime, after which he planted it, placing 
but one piece in a hill. In three days. after 





planting, the potato vines were above the ground, 
and Ah Lee had potatoes in the market with the 
earliest of them. 

The planting and the care of this little garden 
was trying work when performed in connection | 
with Ah Lee’s duties inside his laundry. A large | 
portion of the outdoor labor was performed in 
the early morning hours and after nightfall, but 
the Chinaman never gave signs of fatigue. | 

When his vegetables were ready for the market 


| Ah Lee procured a huckster’s license and prepared 


to sell his produce. He took two tall, round | 
baskets made of strong rattan and fastened bails | 
of stout rope to them. Ata woodworker’s shop 
| he procured a pole about ten feet long and about 
three inches in diameter. At each end of this 
pole a deep notch was made, to hold the rope 
bails of the baskets. 

Ah Lee placed his vegetables in the baskets. 
The bails he hung over each extremity of the 
pole, and placing his shoulder under it at a point 
where it balanced perfectly, he lifted the heavy 
load. It seemed large enough to stagger a man 
of twice his strength and size, but he went off 
with it ata peculiar shambling trot, the baskets 
bobbing up and down in harmony with the 
motion of his body. 

Ah Lee was the first vegetable huckster seen on 
the streets of St. Paul, and his appearance created 
considerable comment; but he attended strictly 
to business, and he soon established a market for 
his vegetables with private families, and obtained 
prices better than those received by the average 
marketman. 

He was on the street with his wares at an early 
hour in the morning, returning to the laundry in 
time to conduct the affairs of that establishment 
for the day. 

When the season was at an end, and Ah Lée 
had made an accounting, he told me that his little 
garden had been a net profit to him of one 
hundred and two dollars and seven cents. 
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ESCAPED FROM INDIANS. 


During the War of the Revolution a force of | 
six hundred Indians and Canadians, with six 
pieces of artillery, made an incursion into 
Kentucky. They captured Ruddell’s station, and 
then, with their prisoners, pushed on to other 
victories. The prisoners suffered much at the | 
hands of the Indians, whose comparative numbers 
were so great that the British commander was 
unable to restrain them. One of the prisoners 
was Captain John Hinkston, a brave man | 
| thoroughly at home in the woods. 
to escape. 


The second night was cloudy and wet, and | 
| when the Indians encamped they had so much | 
| difficulty in kindling .a fire that it was dark | 
before they succeeded. This gave Hinkston his | 
opportunity. While the attention of the guards | 
was distracted, he sprang away, and in the 
darkness was almost instantly out of sight. 
Instead of running off, however, he lay down | 
beside a log in the shadow of a thick tree, and | 
waited till the stir excited by his escape had 
subsided. Then he rose, and as quietly as possible 
moved away. 

The sky was starless, and he had absolutely 
nothing to guide him. After travelling toward 
Lexington, as he supposed, for a considerable 
time, he was dismayed to find himself close to the 
camp from which he had made his escape. 

What to do now? He was too expert a 
woodsman to be without a resource. He stooped 
and moistened his fingers, and held them above 
his head. One side of them felt cool. From that 
direction the wind was blowing—a westerly wind, 
as he already knew. 

That gave him his course. At intervals he wet 





| his fingers, and for several hours he travelled by 
| the cold side of his hand. Then he sat down and 


fell asleep. Meanwhile, as the day came on, a 
heavy fog settled upon the woods—a happy 
circumstance for Captain Hinkston. 

When he waked it was daylight, but so foggy 


few yards. 

All about him he heard the howling of wolves, 
the bleating of fawns, the gobbling of turkeys 
and the cries of owls. A wonderful profusion 
of game, a novice might have thought; but 
Hinkston was not to be fooled. All these noises 
were made by Indians. He avoided every place | 
whence they issued, and after many narrow | 
escapes he reached Lexington in safety, bringing | 
the first news of the British-Indian invasion. | 
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It’s Simply Surprising 

how much longer my Carpets wear, and how much better they look and feel since I used this 
new Carpet Lining. It really more than saves its cost in one year’s wear of the carpet. After 
two years’ use, I find the Carpet Lining is just as good as when I put it down, and the best 


thing about it is that this Carpet Lining costs no more than any other Carpet Lining. 
When you buy your next Carpet Lining be sure that it is the 


Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining. 


It is the most economical Carpet Lining because it lasts longest and saves the carpet’s wear most. 
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